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For safety’s sake, remember: 


THERE IS NO SUCH THING AS A 
BLOWOUT PROOF TIRE! 


lye menage picture, in- 
deed. But every day a 
blowout changes the whole 
life of some family. Who 
knows when your turn may 
come? The only way of being 
certain of coming home safe 
and sound is to have your 
car equipped with Goodyear 
LifeGuard* Tubes— the only 
positive protection against a 
blowout’s deadly peril! 


This revolutionary tube, as 
the diagram shows, retains 
enough air to support the car 

even when the tire is 





prevents that terrible jerk 
that tears the wheel from your 
shaking hands and hurls the 
car towards the ditch. It 
keeps your car under perfect 
control, holds it on the road 
until you can slow down at 
any speed to a safe, sure, 
arrow-straight stop! 


Thousands owe their lives 
today to this miracle tube 
that makes the worst blowout 
as harmless as a slow leak. 
Shouldn’t you—and your fam- 
ily—have LifeGuard’s proved 
security, too? You can’t buy bet- 
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TAKE THE TERROR OUT 
OF BLOWOUTS 


This remarkable safety tube consists 
of a reserve two-ply inner tire inside 
the regulation tube, both inflated by 
the some valve. When the casing 
blows out only the outer tube lets 
go. The inner fire holds enough air 
to support the car without lurching 
until you can come to a safe stop 


FOR PASSENGER CARS 
BUSES 


TRUCKS - 


“While rounding a curve at 60 my 

if mee tire blew out,”’ writes Mr. 

G. Stephenson of New Orleans, 

yet I was able to drive ahead for 
me be mile without swerving, toa 

e stop...the LifeGuard Tu e still 
held enough air to support the car.. 

saving me from possible injury and 


ripped wide open. It 
 aaeaa a a } ome sized repair 
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ter protection to save your life! 








Are you one of the tens of thousands of people who have still to experience 


the greatest thrill in motoring —the Knee-Action Gliding Ride! If so, please 


accept this as a personal invitation to experience Knee-Action—the ride that’s 
$0 safe, 50 comfortable, 50 different —the ride that’s avaWable at low prices only 


in the new 1937 Chevrolet. Come drive this better low-priced car—today! 


—PRICED $O LOW 





NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE—NEW ALL-SILENT, ALL-STEEL BODIES—NEW DIAMOND CROWN 
SPEEDLINE STYLING—PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES—IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE*—SAFETY PLATE 
GLASS ALL AROUND—GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION—SUPER-SAFE SHOCKPROOF STEERING*. 


“Knee-Action and Shockproof Steering on Master De Luxe models only. General Motors Installment Plan—monthly pay- 
ments to suit your purse. CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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News-Week Bound Volume 
Ne. 9 is now available. 
Order yours today. You'll 
enjoy having this valuable 
book as a ready reference 
to the news of the past six 
months. Richly bound, it 
will look well in your 
library or office. 


Volume IX covers January 
to June, 1937 


Price to subseribers 


a $9.50 


Price to non-subscribers 
$3.50. Index 75e. 














AT HOME 


With the ‘No Guess” Pulvex Ca 

EASY HOME — you need know nothing 

about worms, yet you can easil 
METHOD —— our dog  j home... * 
ively free him of tape, round and 

RIDS DOGS hook worms .. . without gassing, 

OF TA PE, gagging or harmful effects. 

Protect your dog against incomplete 
ROUND worming or your unfamiliarity with 
AND HOOK worms; use Pulvex Capsules, the 
only complete treatment in one 
woRMs package that —— all three types 
of worms. In puppy or adult size, 
75c. Atall pet, drug and dept. stores, 
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Another Version: In your issue of July 
31 appears your answer as to the question, 
“The public be damned.” It occurs to me 
that you would like to add the origin of 
the phrase as set forth in Melville E. Stone’s 
“Fifty Years a Journalist.” His story takes 
some of the curse off this infamous phrase. 

GROSVENOR DAWE 

Washington, D.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: From pages 116-118, 
“Fifty Years a Journalist”: 

“In 1882 Clarence Dresser was a free- 
lance reporter in the city. He was one of 
the offensively aggressive type—one of those 
wrens who make prey where eagles dure not 
tread. Always importunate and usually im- 
pudent. Such reporters are not the best. 
And Dresser had, because of his tireless au- 
dacity, proved a failure as a news gatherer 
and been employed and speedily dismissed 
by all the papers. Then he became a ‘free 
lance.’ : 

“He prowled among the railroads, gath- 
ered what he could, betrayed confidences 
generously, and sold his output at some- 
thing an article. His situation was preca- 
rious, but railroad officials were afraid of 
him and they fed him liberally with annual- 
and trip-passes, and one way or another he 
made a living. 

“One evening Mr. William H. Vanderbilt 
arrived with some friends. He was on his 
private car which was side-tracked in an 
out-of-the-way corner of the Michigan Cen- 
tral yards. Dresser learned of his where- 
abouts and posted off for an interview. 
Vanderbilt was at dinner. But it was use- 
less. Dresser forced his way in and cheerily 
accosted the magnate. Intrusion of this sort 
was not uncommon with him. He was noth- 
ing abashed when Vanderbilt said sharply: 
‘Don’t you see, sir, that I am engaged?’ 

“*T want an interview, replied Dresser. 


“ ‘Well, sit down at the other end of the 
car until I have finished my dinner, and ] 
will talk with you,’ pleaded the victim. 

“<‘But it is late and I will not reach the 
office in time. The public— 

“This was too much for the infuriated 
Vanderbilt, who interrupted his tormentor 
with the ejaculation: ‘The public be 
damned; you get out of here!’ 

“Dresser scurried off to the Daily News of- 
fice, told in great glee the story as I have 
recalled it, and wanted to sell an article 
based on Vanderbilt’s phrase which he had 
extorted: ‘The public be damned.’ But our 
night editor would have nothing to do with 
it. Instead, he roundly denounced Dresser 
for the whole business. 

“Then Dresser went off to the Chicago 
Tribune and, cautioned by his experience at 
the Daily News office, avoided any sugges- 
tion that he had aroused Vanderbilt’s « 
ger, and made a sale. 

“The result was a publication which did 
the whole railroad business incalculable 
damage, and, as much as anything, led to 
the war on transportation companies which 
followed.” 
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Explanation: In the issue of NEWS-WeEEK 
dated Aug. 14, 1937, you have listed South- 
ern California Edison Co. under the head- 
ing “Holding or Mainly Holding Com- 
panies” instead of under the heading of 
“Operating or Mainly Operating Com- 
panies.” Southern California Edison Co. is 
now and at all times during its existence 
has been solely an independent operating 
company owned in the main by stockhold 
ers in California, and most of these stock- 
holders are customers of the company. No 
holding company owns any appreciable 
amount of stock and no control over or 
participation in the management of the 
company. 

Your tabulation of the net income of 
Southern California Edison Co. shows that 
for the twelve months ending June 30, 1937, 
the net was less by 2.8 per cent than for 
the previous twelve months ending June 30, 
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1936. In order that this figure might not be 
misleading it should be explained that this 
company was subject to a particularly spe- 
cial situation in 1937 by reason of the fact 
that-it lost the wholesale business of the 
Bureau of Power and Light of the City of 
Los Angeles on Jan. 1, 1937. This whole- 
sale business represented a gross income to 
the company of some $3,000,000 annually. 
Notwithstanding that loss, the gross in- 
come of the company during the first six 
months of 1937 was almost as great as it 
was during the first six months of 1936 and, 
but for that special circumstance, the 
growth of the company’s business compares 
favorably with that of all other companies 
in the country. The point is that to publish 
this comparison between 1936 and 1937 in- 
come without explaining the special reason 
therefor is apt to mislead the reader into 
thinking that the business of the company 
is declining rather than increasing. 
W. C. MULLENDORE 
Executive Vice President 
Southern California Edison Co., Ltd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: NEWS-WEEK regrets its 
ror in classifying the Southern California 
Edison as a holding concern and gladly 
larifies the company’s income position— 
ell maintained despite loss of its Los An- 
eles business to the government’s Boul- 
der Dam plant. 
> 


Origin: Referring to your article on 
page 13 of your July 31 issue, I wish to 
have the origin of the word “paradoxus” 
clarified. To my recollection the original 
word “paradox” is Greek in origin, and try 
as I may, I cannot recollect a similar Latin 
word. 

(Dr.) H. L. J. MARSHALL 

Troy, Ala. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Paradox comes from 
paradoxe (French), that from paradoxum 
Latin), and that, in turn, from paradoxon 
Greek). 

te 


Entomological Note: From July 31 
NEWS-WEEK: “Ticks: Baby Insect Bites 

D. in the Interests of Science.” Aris- 
totle classified earthworms as _ insects. 
That did not make them insects. Neither 
oes NEWS-WEEK’s Classification of ticks as 
insects make them so. See dictionary for 
definition of an insect. 

G. ALLEN MAIL 

Department of Agriculture 

Entomological Laboratory 

Kamloops, B.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Webster’s New Interna- 
nal Dictionary defines insects: “In popu- 
usage, any of numerous small inverte- 
ate animals generally having the body 
re or less obviously segmented.” Among 
em Webster mentions the tick. And tick 
‘'o Webster means “any of certain degraded 
‘rasitic dipterous insects.” 


> 


Brilliant: I see NeEWS-WEEK regularly 
hen I’m in America and enjoy every page 
it. I don’t see any periodical regularly 
hen I’m in the field but I'll soon be re- 
turning to America and will again resume 
eading its brilliant résumé of world life. 
(DR.) MAYNARD OWEN WILLIAMS 
Medan, Sumatra 


+ 


Less Than More: Your Aug. 7 issue, 
page 13, column 2, states: “It [Wage and 
Hour Bill] provided for a minimum wage 
of not more than 40 cents an hour, and a 

iaximum work week of not less than 40 
iours.” Do you mean “a minimum wage of 
ot less than 40 cents and a maximum week 
of not more than 40 hours,” or is the above 
correct? 

WILLIAM H. KENNEDY 

Cleveland, Ohio 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The original version is 
correct. The bill stated that the proposed 
Labor Standards Board couldn’t require an 
employer to pay more than 40 cents an 
hour. Had the bill passed, the board could 
have fixed a minimum wage of 35 cents, 
but not of 45 cents; it could have set a 
naximum week of 45 hours, but not of 35. 
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PLENTY TO SEE IN 
THE BLACK HILLS OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA! 














WHAT ARE THOSE QUEER-LOOKING, HOLD IT, DAD - WOOF Y, STOP 


POINTED ROCKS DAODY 


THEY RE DUE TO EROSION By 
GLACIERS THAT ExisTeD £42 
IN THESE BLACK HILLS 
AGES AGO 


YOUR BARKING! 





HURRY, CHUBBINS, 
WE DON'T WANT 
O MISS “THAT 
DAYS OF ‘76 

CELEBRATION UP 
AT DEADWOOD! 








THIS ‘DAYS OF ‘76’ CELEBRATION IS HELD HERE 
EVERY YEAR. THERE'S HOW HIGHWAYMEN USED 
TO HOLD UP THE WESTERN STAGE COACHES IN 
YOUR GRANDFATHER'S TIME 





THANK GOODNESS 











'M GLAD WE STOPPED BACK 

AT THIS MT. RUSHMORE 

MEMORIAL. I'M TOLD THAT 

WASHINGTON'S AND JEFFERSONS }, | oe > 

FACES ARE 6O FEET HIGH AND Lowy be =H 

CARVED FROM SOLID ROCK. LETS : : - 
GO UP WITH THE GUIDE . 
J rrr 
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PRINCE ALBERT, 
'M CURIOUS TO 
KNOW WHAT 
ITS LUKE 





NOW THIS IS WHAT | CALL A 
REALLY MILO TOBACCO! IT 
DOES BEAT ALL, THE COOL SMOOTH 
WAY PA. SMOKES, YET IT'S GOT 
SO MUCH BODY AND GOOD TASTE! 





THE PRINCE ALBERT 
NO-BITE PROCESS TAKES 
OUT HARSHNESS AND THE 
CRIMP CUT ASSURES A 
SMOOTH, COOL- BURNING 
SMOKE. RA. IS IN A CLASS 

BY ITSELF 


Copyright, 1987, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


STAGES IN PIPE-SMOKERS’ LIVES 
WHEN P. A. HITS THE SPOT! 











PIPE JOY GUARANTEED! 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever smoked, 
return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco in it to us 
at any time within a month from this date, and we will 
refund full purchase price, plus postage. 

(Signed ) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


PRINGE ALBERT ==: 
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HOW THREE CAN GET 


Milta 


APANI 


a brief telephones lesabieins (that is, all ees ta 
niaieiiat thef’re clearing up a question of contract deliveries that 
might have dragged into days and cost a lot of dollars. ' 


TWO OTHER 


1 The sales fnanager for a heating 
equipment cSmpany, unable to visit 
out-of-townfbranches as often as he’d 
like, hold# monthly telephone con- 
ferencesfwith branch managers to 
supervige sales activities, announce 
new _—— or prices, and keep in 


ACTUAL CASES 


close touch with marRet conditions. 
2 The head of a wook marketing 
association uses telephon@ conference 
service to discuss importatt matters 
with committee members i 

different cities at a fractiom sof the 
cost of personal meetings. 


* 


Telephone Conference Service is fast, adaptable, meets many bust ess 
a em needs. Up to six telephones (more, by special arrangement) 
F distance apart can be connected at one time. Every one hears and } 


bard, as if in the same room. . 





Just ask Long Distance for the 


’Conference” operator. Rates were recently reduced. 


TOGETHER 


Ere 





BELL SYSTEM CONFERENCE TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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FAR EAST: Shells, Blood and Humiliation 


Teach Shanghai Meaning of What Price Pride 
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NEWS-WEEK MAP 


Chinese counterattacks at Shanghai (arrows); at right—northern Japanese drives 


Perhaps the greatest monument to 
human pride is Shanghai. Last week 
the foul fever—which attained fatal 
intensity a fortnight ago—steadily rose 
in its homicidal course and devoured 
white men as well as yellow. 

Some 3,500,000 human beings, more 
than the population of Manhattan 
Island, existed all week under con- 
ditions comparable to a violent, un- 
interrupted earthquake and _ thunder- 
storm. And those who ran were more 
terrified than the mangled and dead. 
The high-explosive detonations—one of 
them stopped all the clocks in a wide 
area—deprived scores of their hearing 
and their wits. 

They wandered in aimless droves 
across the wide areas of the European 
district. They stampeded through the 
narrow, twisted alleys of the native 
city, crushing the weaker ones to death 
with their slippered feet. In Nanking 
Road, Fifth Avenue of the Orient, well- 
dressed women staggered, mumbling in- 
coherently. Some could not speak at 
all; when questioned, they stared like 
astonished rabbits. 

In their high palaces on the Bund, 
the tallest buildings outside North 
America, white-faced mercantile mon- 





archs for the first time knew real fear 
—fear that they might lose their capi- 
tal, the International Settlement; and 
their empire, the Yangtze Basin, with 
its tributaries from the foothills of 
Tibet and its 180,000,000 inhabitants. 

Looking from their windows in the 
twenty-story Cathay Hotel—worthy 
rival to any in the Strand—they saw 
walls of fire consuming Pootung across 
the river, the Chapei district by the North 
Station, and the Yangtsepoo at the west- 
ernmost end of the International Settle- 
ment. Not all the money in the Bank of 
England could stop those flames. 

They could look down the Bund to 
the little park near Soochow Creek. It 
had been a swamp. Then lawn-loving 
British pioneers had created a park and 
in their great pride put up a sign: “No 
Chinese or Dogs Allowed.” Later, the 
empire makers modified the warning: 
“The Gardens Are Reserved for the 
Foreign Community.” Eventually this 
disappeared, too, and more Chinese than 
foreigners sought quiet in the enclosure. 

That in a sense is the story of Shang- 
hai—today China’s greatest city, 100 
years ago just another fishing town 20 
meandering miles up the Whangpoo 
from the Yangtze delta’s southern 


HANKOW Py 








shore. Keen-eyed Britons quickly spot- 
ted it; in 1842 (end of the Opium War) 
they forced China to let them use it, as 
well as four other harbors, for a trade 
base. (Not until men-of-war had 
steamed up the Great River to Nanking 
did the Celestial authorities stoop to 
deal with these uncouth, red-faced 
opium vendors from the West.) 

The imperial drug peddlers had taken 
the measure of the Yangtze and 
dreamed of the port-to-be at its mouth. 
Their anxiety to own Shanghai amused 
the Chinese, who thought they had put 
one over—but not for long. Once they 
had gained a foothold, the barbarians 
lost little time in asserting further 
rights. The most conspicuous: a settle- 
ment of their own, policed and gov- 
erned by themselves—completely out- 
side Chinese jurisdiction. 

Meanwhile they hacked the water 
hyacinths and tufted reeds out of the 
Whangpoo, scooped out its silty bed, 
rectified its course, and converted it 
into the opaque, garbage-laden artery 
that it is today. 

For the empire makers’ dreams came 





North: Nankow Pass on the Peiping-Kalgan line 


more than true. Half the treasures of 
all China—beans, silk, rice, tea, coal, 
minerals, precious stones, and woods— 
pulsed over an immense system of 
rivers and age-old canals into the 3,000- 
mile channel of the Yangtze and came 
to Shanghai as surely as human blood 
streams to the heart. 

From the first, Yankee traders vied 
with the Britishh Then came _ the 
French, Germans, Russians, the Arme- 
nians, and the Greeks. Inevitably, also, 
came the Japanese—a people who were 
likewise hostile and self-contained in 
1842, but who swiftly learned 
from the Western nations 
how to wander, trade, and 
conquer. 

The tiny original British 
compound grew into the 
world’s most polyglot metrop- 
olis and its fifth most im- 
portant water terminal, do- 
ing an annual billion-dollar 
trade. Amid the debris and 
racket that last week seemed 
to herald its doom, Shanghai’s 
dazed inhabitants asked the 
same question that occurred 
to newspaper readers through- 
out the world: “Why this de- 
struction? Do the Japanese 
by any chance propose to 
conquer and hold the Orient’s 
New York?” 


PRIDE: Look at the map. 
Over the naked plains of 
North China, the Mikado’s 
forces have been struggling, 
since mid-July, to conquer 
an area larger than France. 
Disastrous floods have beset 
them. They snuffed out re- 
sistance at Tientsin, Shanghai 
of the North, and trooped al- 
most unopposed into Peiping, 
ancient imperial capital—but 
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since then Chinese armies of unsus- 
pected strength and determination have 
blocked them. 

They need more men and more guns 
up there. Why, then, are 80 warships 
—nearly one-third their fleet—riding 
off the Shanghai coast? Why have they 
converted Tsungming Island, in the 
mouth of the Yangtze, into a base for 
air, naval, and military operations? 
Why have they sent a procession of 
troop ships to a spot 600 miles south of 
the theatre of conquest? 

The world wonders and Tokyo’s Gen- 


Tientsin-Peiping line—the Chinese collar a spy 





EUROPEAN, SLACK STAR 


South: Canton also says: ‘the Japanese must go’ 


erals—glowering at Tokyo’s Admirals 
—wonder too. 

Three weeks ago a Japanese officer 
went to Hungjao airport on Shanghai’s 
eastern outskirts; there was a fight, 
and he was killed. Immediately the 
Admiral commanding on the Whangpoo 
demanded retribution. Such an inci- 
dent in 1932 brought a similar ulti- 
matum and resulted in a five-week siege 
at the end of which the Chinese 
jectly agreed to withdraw all troops 
from the Shanghai area. 

This time, thought Tokyo’s naval 
master minds, the Chinese 
would back down much more 
promptly. They would 
member the trouncing of five 
years back. And the Emper- 
or’s warriors would obtain a 
much-needed boost at home, 
where taxpayers are grow- 
ing restive—and where the 
Generals themselves are un- 
easy over the loyalty of thei! 
Manchukuoan puppet, Kang 
Teh, who considers himself 
the rightful ruler of all 
China. 

But what the Admiral in 
the Whangpoo had _ hoped 
would end with a slap on the 
wrist turned into a heavy- 
weight fistfight. Even be- 
fore the Hungjao victim had 
been buried, Nanking started 
pouring 70,000 German- 
trained men into the area. 
From this moment, the Sec- 
ond Battle of Shanghai be- 
gan to differ from the First. 

In 1932 no Central Govern- 
ment troops went to the res- 
cue of Shanghai. Then, there 
was nothing like an artillery 
barrage; last week Japanese 
warships anchored off Hong- 
kew shelled both sides of the 
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river, and Chinese guns replied. In the 
first battle, no planes whirred over 
Shanghai; this time almost before the 
Mikado’s hornets would take off from 
the two carriers in the Yangtze, Nan- 
king flyers dashed at them with deadly 
modern combat and bombing planes. 

In 1932 China was far from unified. 
It is not united today—except by a hate 
of Japan that amounts to a national 
frenzy. 


CATASTROPHE: Last Friday two- 
score bluejackets gathered on the after- 
deck of the U.S.S. Augusta, anchored a 
slingshot away from Japan’s_shell- 
belching cruiser Idzumo. It was 6:40 
P.M., and the neighboring detonations 
shook the American Far East flagship 
from stem to stern—but what the hell 
did they care! They were going to see 
a movie, a hot one, “That I May Live!” 

They never did. They didn’t even 
know what hit them. Some got back 
on their feet and figured out there had 
been an explosion. Others lay on the 
deck. Seventeen went to sick bay. One 
died. 

It was an anti-aircraft shell—but no 
one could prove from which side it 
came. Like the Bund disaster of the 
previous week,* the accident merely 
accentuated the increasing danger for 
foreigners, the desperate character of 
the struggle, and the fact that both 
sides were failing to carry out their 

rst objectives. 

With artillery from Pootung and the 
Hongkew outskirts, and with aircraft 
from above the Chinese were trying to 
blast the enemy ships out of the river. 
The Japanese replied by landing 50,000 
Marines in the Hongkew part of the 
International Settlement (where 20,000 
of their nationals have homes, offices, 
ind mills) and another force on the 


Pootung side. 
The Chinese attacked both these 
armies savagely. They completely 


thwarted the main enemy strategy: a 
wheeling movement, with the North 
Station area as its base, designed to 
fold back the defenders into the Chapei 
district and ultimately into the neu- 
tralized International Settlement. 

There were still hardy foreign blust- 
erers who swore they would never leave 
town. Monday morning they received 
a rude shock. The unmistakable rum- 
ble of a heavy artillery shell passed 
over the Bund—straight toward the 
heart of the International Settlement. 
Seconds later there was an explosion 
like a voleanic eruption. 

When the cloud of dust and smoke 
had drifted off, rescuers were able to 
size up what had happened—but only 
vaguely. The buildings of Sincere & Co. 
and Wing On & Co., leading department 
stores, were wrecked. They had been 
crowded with shoppers—and the dead 
and wounded lay in heaps. But how 
many there were; how many might be 
foreigners, and how many Americans, 
no one could tell. 


“Several Chinese flyers, wounded by anti- 
aircraft fire in their attempt to shell the 
Idzumo, temporarily lost consciousness. 
From their bomb racks high explosives fell 
between the Cathay and Palace Hotels, kill- 
ing eighteen foreigners, including three 
Americans. 
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Japan: soldiers’ wives still believe in soothsayers and 
oracles; some shake the future out of bamboo sticks .. . 


+ 


after memorizing the invariably happy forecasts, 
they place them on a spike at the temple... 
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but to the wives of many at the front, tragedy comes anyway; 
then they seek solace in praying to the age-old Sacred Dog 
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ROOSEVELT: The President Answers 


‘Cries of Alarm’ and a Purge Begins 


Thirty-five young roosters died last 
week at Elizabeth City, N.C., and fried 
in the skillets of the Central Café. 
George Sfetsos, prop., split each brown 
mound, nestled each half amid eight 
buttered rolls and three ham sandwich- 
es, and packed each portion in paper 
boxes, lest the red ants and the sand of 
Roanoke Island undo his handiwork. 

On the island, 40 miles across Albe- 
marle Sound, a State sanitary engineer 
labored among the pines. He was there 
to suppress mosquitoes, and in that ef- 
fort he expended $17.50 worth of lethal 
skeeter juice. 

Alpheus Drinkwater, 62, set up an 
ancient telegraph key. With it, 29 
years ago, he sent the first news of the 
Wright Brothers’ flights from Kill Devil 
Hill, 10 miles up the coast; last week, 
as a minor celebrity, he was present 
at the behest of the Roanoke Island 
Memorial Commission. 

One of the commissioners, ex-Gov. 
J. C. B. Ehringhaus, paced the dock at 
Manteo, the island’s village. He and 
Gov. Clyde R. Hoey awaited distin- 
guished guests. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was on his way with a party sure to be 
hungry, sure to resent mosquitoes, and 
sure tomake grist for telegraphers’ keys. 


HERO: Mr. Roosevelt smiled and 
winked. From the rail of the Presi- 
dent’s Coast Guard cutter, docked at 
Manteo, a red-haired boy hung awed 
and breathless. Two other cutters dis- 
- gorged Congressmen and newspaper 
men—but the crowd on the docks had 
eyes only for the casual, bareheaded 
figure in a white suit. 

North Carolina politicians and visit- 
ing dignitaries paid their homage. Then, 
in 27 cars, the party moved across the 
island where Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
fourth colony landed and vanished 350 
years ago. 

They were dead and gone, no his- 
torian knew where. With them was 
gone the heroine of the day: Virginia 
Dare, born on Roanoke Island Aug. 18, 
1587. Mr. Roosevelt had come to cele- 
brate the anniversary of the first Eng- 
lish birth in the New World. But he 
was a living hero—the day was his. 

He had a lot to talk about. This was 
his first broadcast (over 238 NBC and 
CBS stations) since the Senate killed 
his Supreme Court Bill. He was in the 
home State of one of that measure’s 
Democratic foes—the invited but ab- 
sent Senator Josiah W. Bailey. Back 
in Washington, a House minority had 
throttled his Wage-Hour Bill. Within 
his party, a movement was arising to 
wrest from him the effective leader- 
ship. Newspaper and spoken denunci- 
ation, in a volume unprecedented since 
the New Deal’s beginnings, drummed 
at him and at his objectives. 


Before he finished, his hearers in the 
grove and at myriad radios had his 
answer: the people were with him; all 
who fought him fought the people; his 
enemies must answer to him—and to 
the people. 

Seldom did he name the enemies. He 
named a man dead 77 years. 


ECHO: Thomas Babington Macau- 
lay (born Oct. 25, 1800; died Dec. 28, 
1859) was a liberal of a breed peculiar to 
England. He believed in and supported 
the great reforms Of his day; he be- 
lieved, too, that lower-class _ benefici- 
aries of those reforms had no business 
in the conduct of government. He 
passed the last two and a half years of 
his life at Holly Lodge, Campden Hill, 
working on his “History of England” 
and awaiting the penalty of an ailing 
heart. 

In 1857, he began correspondence 
with an American admirer—Henry S. 
Randall, youngest delegate to the Dem- 
ocratic Convention of 1835, onetime 
New York Secretary of State, biog- 
rapher of Thomas Jefferson. Four Ma- 
caulay letters survive in the New York 
Public Library—and in newspaper re- 
prints inspired by recurrent “discovery” 
and use in political argument. At Roa- 
noke Island Mr. Roosevelt.revived and 
quoted some of the passages from these 
letters: 

“You are surprised to learn that I 
have not a high opinion of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, and I am surprised at your sur- 
prise. .. I have never... uttered a 
word indicating an opinion that the 
supreme authority in a State ought to 


be intrusted to the majority of citizens 
. .. in other words, to the poorest and 
most ignorant part of society ... In 
bad years, there is plenty of grumbling 
and a little rioting here, but it matters 
little. For here the sufferers are not 
the rulers. ... 

“It is quite plain that your govern- 
ment will never be able to restrain a 
distressed and discontented majority 
... There is nothing to stop you. Your 
Constitution is all sail and no anchor 
... Either some Cesar or Napoleon will 
seize the reins ... or your republic will 
be ... laid waste by barbarians in the 
twentieth century. . .” 

Mr. Roosevelt quoted with a purpose, 
and he made his purpose plain. To 
listening White House correspondents, 
his words echoed his recent, off-the- 
record expressions of resentment against 
the hostile press: “almost, methinks, I 
am reading not from Macaulay but 
from a resolution of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the Liberty 
League, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, or the editorials writ- 
ten at the behest of some well-known 
newspaper proprietors.” 

Again, after a quoted passage: “that 

is an excellent representation of 
the cries of alarm which rise today 
from the throats of American Lord 
Macaulays. Their anchor... is Ma- 
caulay’s anchor: ‘Supreme power in the 
hands of a class, numerous indeed, but 
select; of an educated class which is 
. . . deeply interested in the security of 
property and the maintenance of order.’ 
Mine is a different anchor. They do 
not believe in democracy—I do. My 
anchor is democracy—and more de- 
mocracy.” 

Then came a confident reference to 
last year’s election: “I am of the firm 
belief that the nation, by an over- 
whelming majority, supported my op- 
position to the vesting of power in the 
hands of any class, numerous but se- 
lect ...I am just as strongly in favor 
of the security of property as... the 
American Lord Macaulays ... and in 
this the American people are with me, 
re 





Governor Hoey and ex-Governor Ehringhaus welcome The President 
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INGRATE: Implicit in all this was 
a clear but unspoken threat: Mr. Roose- 
velt was asking the country to retire 
from Congress those Democrats who 
lately have opposed him—and hence, in 
his view, have obstructed popular rule. 

Upon his return to Washington, one 
of his first visitors was Joseph F. Guf- 
fey of Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
Democratic Senatorial Campaign Com- 
mittee.* On the radio that night, Guf- 
fey said all that the President had -left 
to deduction: “I dislike ingrates and in- 
gratitude. I believe that the 27,000,000 
who voted for Mr. Roosevelt .. . will 
bury in the oblivion of defeat those 
now-public men who come within these 
classifications.” 

Guffey’s candidates for defeat: Sena- 
tors Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming, Ed- 
ward R. Burke of Nebraska, and—by 
an incidental, contemptuous reference 
—Rush D. Holt of West Virginia. 

The reverberations destroyed the last 
vestiges of harmony in the party—and 
made it certain that the Court Bill, dead 
in Congress, will live as an issue in the 
Congressional elections of 1938 and 1940. 

On the Senate floor, in the session’s 
final hours, Guffey’s targets discarded 
every pretense of parliamentary courte- 
sy: they replied in his own coin with 
invective, irony, threats. 

Wheeler waggled a lean finger to- 
ward Guffey: “If you want to wash any 
dirty linen, you may wash it, either 
upon this floor or upon the public plat- 
form. And I say to you: ‘lay on, Mac- 
duff, and damned be he that first cried 
Hold, Enough!” 

* Informed 


correspondents accepted 


*Already marked for administration re- 
prisal next year, Senator Frederick Van 
Nuys of Indiana circulated a petition de- 
manding Guffey’s withdrawal from the 
campaign -committee chairmanship; Ma- 
jority Leader Barkley then disclosed that 
depos, had offered his resignation a week 
vefore. 


SCHOOL'S OUT: Tired 
Congressmen spent little 
time saying good-by to the 
press after adjournment 
last week; Congressional 
employes were just as eager 
to be off. Richard H. Gay, 
the Senate’s chief engineer, 
turns off an air-condition- 
ing fan; Sherman L. Adams, 
Capitol guard, arms for 
fish. Below: the House 
mace, caught in the rush. 


Guffey’s challenge as partial confirma- 
tion of reports that President Roosevelt 
himself will visit the West and do battle 
against foes of his court plan. 


© At Indianapolis, Postmaster General 
James A. Farley addressed the annual 
eonvention of the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America: “from .. . hostile 
sources ... proceeds the talk of.a rift 
in the Democratic party, a rebellion in 
our ranks, and disloyalty in our coun- 
cils.” 


- 


CONGRESS: Members Flee Ruin 
Of the Administration Program 


I hope that during the coming months 
all of you will have a happy vacation. 
Very sincerely yours 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Last week end Mr. Roosevelt and 
Washington said good-by to the first 
session of the 75th Congress. After the 
worn and wrangling legislators de- 
parted, the capital cooled off; rain fell 
on the city, and for the first time in a 
week the temperature dropped to 70. 

Usually, in his farewell letters to the 
Vice President and to the Speaker of 
the House, the President includes some 
word of thanks for the Congressmen’s 
labors.. Last week Mr.. Roosevelt. con- 
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fined his notes to perfunctory good wishes 
for the future. For the immediate past, 
he had no thanks in his heart. 


The Final Week: 


® Bills passed (for details, see page 10): 
Wagner Housing Act, sole survivor of 
the major measures desired by the Pres- 
ident; resale-price maintenance; tax- 
loophole plugging; $20,000,000 appropria- 
tion to finance farm-tenancy program; 
sugar control. 


© “Get the hell out of here, John!” such 
vituperation echoed through the House 
chamber. Democratic Representatives 
had called a party caucus to wrest the 
dormant Wage-Hour Bill from a hostile 
Rule Committee’s grip. John E. Rankin 
of Mississippi, taunting the House 
leaders for their inability to muster a 
quorum, demanded adjournment. De- 
spite the efforts of administration 
spokesmen, a minority of Southern Con- 
gressmen refused to answer roll calls, 
stymied the caucus, and balked the at- 
tempt to save the bill. One of the meas- 
ure’s foster-fathers, John L. Lewis, had 
tried to rescue it by personal appeals on 
Capitol Hill. After the caucus, he issued 
a statement which could be read to in- 
clude Mr. Roosevelt himself: ““The Dem- 
ocratic leadership is unable to carry out 
the pledges made in the name of their 
party during the_ 1936 campaign.” 





e A typical Congressional compromise 
saved the Sugar-Control Act from de- 
feat—but not from a possible pocket 
veto by the President. Mr. Roosevelt 
objected to restrictions upon sugar im- 
portations from Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico; House and Senate conferees 
agreed to lift the restrictions—after 
Mar. 1, 1940. 


@ Passed and sent to the White House: 
the last bill sponsored by Hugo Black 
of Alabama before he became Justice 
Black. It authorizes a Federal census 
of the unemployed. 


® Many Congressmen expect to re- 
turn for a special session sometime in 
November, and to deal then with wage- 
Senator 


hour and farm legislation. 





James F. Byrnes of South Carolina 
differed: ‘What executive ever wanted 
Congress here when he didn’t have to 
have us?” 


@ Representative Sam Rayburn, House 
floor leader, listed 28 pieces of “major 
legislation” passed since January: 
“This has been a great working Con- 
gress.” 


@ In the Capitol corridors, after mem- 
bers had run the photographers’ gaunt- 
let, an energetic woman stuffed dis- 
carded flash bulbs into large manilla 
envelopes. It’s a habit, she explained: 
after bulbs have flared in famous faces, 
she paints “Merry Xmas” on the useless 
shells and presents them to orphans’ 
homes. 





LABOR: Congress Expresses 
Sentiments in Needed Dollars 


In Washington a few weeks ago, much 
was said about the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, and most of the words 
were harsh. Judging solely by the vol- 
ume and violence of published criticism, 
it was easy to believe that a majority 
in Congress considered the board un- 
worthy of public trust. 

Last week the House debated a meas- 
ure adding $1,735,000 to the $785,000 al- 
ready appropriated for the board’s work 
this fiscal year. Foes and friends clear- 
ly defined the issue. Those who thought 
the NLRB persecuted employers, en- 
couraged industrial discord, and played 
lackey to John L. Lewis and the C.LO., 








Major Bills Passed 


Labor 

GUFFEY-VINSON BITUMINOUS COAL ACT: Empowers seven-member 
National Bituminous Coal Commission to fix minimum prices for 
soft coal and to regulate the industry’s marketing practices. Ob- 
ject: to insure producers a return sufficient to maintain union 
wage and hours standards. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT: Sets up permanent pension system 
for rail employes, eligible for benefits after 30 years or more of 
service. A separate but related Rail Pension Tax Extension Act 
finances the pension fund with taxes upon employers’ pay rolls 
and workers’ wages. 


Agriculture 

SuGAR CONTROL ACT: Replaces and modifies Jones-Costigan Act 
expiring Dec. 31, 1937; allocates 55.59 per cent of United States 
sugar consumption to domestic producers, including those in Ha- 
wali, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands. This quota is divided as 
follows: domestic beet sugar, 41.72 per cent; mainland cane, 11.31; 
Hawaii, 25.25 per cent; Puerto Rico, 21.48; Virgin Island, 0.24, 
Foreign quota division: Cuba, 64.41; Philippines, 34.70; other for- 
eign countries, 0.24. 

BANKHEAD-JONES FARM TENANT ACT: Authorizes 40-year, 3 per 
cent loans to encourage purchase of farms by farm tenants, share- 
croppers, and laborers; restricts appropriations to $10,000,000 this 
fiscal year, $25,000,000 in 1938-39, and a maximum of $50,000,000 
thereafter. 

PRODUCTION LOAN AcT: Authorizes lending of $50,000,000 to 
farmers in this fiscal year for seed and other necessaries. 


Business and Taxation 

CONNALLY OIL CONTROL ACT: Extends for two years statute val- 
idating State compacts to control oil and gas production; affects 
production in Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Kansas, Illinois, 
Colorado. 

RFC: Continues Reconstruction Finance Corp. until June, 1939. 

MILLER-TYDINGS PRICE MAINTENANCE ACT: Passed as rider to 
District of Columbia tax bill; allows manufacturers to require re- 
tailing of trade-marked products at list prices (see page 29). 

TAX LOOPHOLE REVENUE ACT: Intended to stop tax leaks permis- 
sible under present laws; levies 65 to 75 per cent surtax upon 
undistributed net income from all personal holding companies; 
extends tax provisions to income received by United States citi- 
zens from foreign holding companies; forbids corporate-income 
deductions for personal or family expenses, or for losses resulting 
from transactions between individuals or corporations shown to 
have a common interest. 


Foreign Relations 

PITTMAN-NEUTRALITY ACT: Requires the President to forbid ex- 
port of arms, munitions, and materials of war to nations formally 
at war, or to factions in civil war; if the President decides to ex- 
tend the embargo to non-military supplies, no American vessel 
may transport forbidden shipments to warring countries, and the 
President may require advance payment for supplies exported in 
foreign vessels; restricts loans to nations at war. 

TRADE AGREEMENT ACT: Extends for three years President’s 
power to negotiate reciprocal trade treaties and to alter tariffs 
without Congressional approval. 


Judiciary 

JUDICIAL PROCEDURE REFORM ACT: Permits United States Attor- 
ney General to intervene in suits questioning constitutionality of 
Federal statutes; provides immediate appeal to the Supreme 
Court when a lower court invalidates a Federal act; authorizes 
reassignment of District judges to clear crowded dockets. 

SUPREME COURT RETIREMENT ACT: Permits Supreme Court Jus- 
tices to retire at 75; after ten years’ service, with full pay for life. 
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Public Works 

WAGNER HOUSING AcT: Creates a United States Authority, unde! 
Secretary of Interior, to promote replacement of city slums with 
low-rent, modern homes; authorizes Federal loans of $500,000,000 
within three years to local and State housing agencies, restricting 
loans to 90 per cent of each project’s cost and providing that no 
State may receive more than 10 per cent of the total; authorizes 
Federal subsidies or capital grants to cover the difference between 
rents and actual cost of maintaining the projects; prohibits Fed- 
eral loans or other contributions to projects costing more than 
$4,000 per family unit or $1,000 per room in cities of less than 500,- 
000 population; in larger cities, maximum cost is $5,000 per fam- 
ily unit and $1,250 per room. 

BONNEVILLE DAM AcT: Authorizes Secretary of War to complete, 
maintain, and operate Bonneville Dam on Oregon River; author- 
izes Columbia River Administration, named by Secretary of In- 
terior, to supervise distribution of surplus power in Oregon and 
Washington, giving preference to municipalities and cooperatives; 
empowers Federal Power Commission to regulate rates charged 
consumers. 


Appropriations 

TOTAL APPROPRIATED THIS SESSION: $9,389,488,983; last session: 
$10,336,399,362. 

Following tabulation of departmental appropriations shows 
amount voted by Congress and (in parentheses) amount recom- 
mended in President’s original budget estimates. TREASURY— 
$719,182,390 (734,327,210). PosT OFFICE—$784,259,063 ($785,769,- 
478). INTERIOR—$132,782,499.85 ($72,896,604). NAvy—$516,258,808 
($562,425,709). War—military purposes, $415,263,154 ($416,486,- 
461); non-military—$194,536,063 ($39,675,227). STATE—$18,584,080 
($15,314,968). COMMERCE—$43,032,242 ($39,636,380). JUSTICE— 
$40,882,565 ($39,913,689). LABOR—$23,682,500 ($29,151,600). Ac- 
RICULTURE—$630,381,208 ($673,512,955). INDEPENDENT OFFICES— 
$957,738,963 ($996,565,168 ). 

RELIEF: $1,500,000,000. 


Major Bills Unpassed 


SUPREME COURT REORGANIZATION: President’s proposal for addi- 
tion of six Justicés Was reduced to two immediate appointments 
by compromise; this measure was then returned to Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee and allowed to die there; House took no action. 

ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION: House passed bills authorizing 
appointment of six administrative assistants for President and 
permitting him to reorganize or consolidate bureaus within reg- 
ular departments; Senate took no action on these or other features 
of President’s recommendations. House bills remain on Senate 
calendar for possible action next session. 

AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT BILL: Intended to restore direct con- 
trol of major-crop production and to guarantee farmers a return 
equal to their purchasing power during 1909-1914 “parity period”; 
action postponed by a failure of both Senate and House Agricul- 
ture Committees to report bill; legislation is first order of busi- 
ness at next session. 

COPELAND FOOD AND DRUG BILL: Senate passed bill regulating 
labeling and advertising of foods and drugs; substitute bill re- 
mains on House calendar for possible action at next session. 

FEDERAL ANTI-LYNCHING BILL: Passed by House; action post- 
poned in Senate, but pledged at next session. 

WaGE-Hour STANDARDS: As amended and passed by Senate, would 
authorize a Federal Labor Standards Board to regulate minimum 
wages and maximum hours within specific limits. The board 


could not require employers to pay more than 40 cents an hour, 
nor to maintain a work-week of less than 40 hours. Numerous 
exemptions would limit the immediate scope to a small fraction 
of industry. House action prevented by Rules Committee’s re- 
fusal to give bill a place on the calendar; remains in line for 
action—probably favorable despite Southern opposition—at the 
next session. 
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Janet Johnson, Colorado 


Mary Overton, Louisiana 














PARTY: Daughters of Senators last 
week invaded Jefferson Island, 
where some of their fathers last 
month held a Democratic love feast 
with President Roosevelt. They 
gathered to honor Miss Jane Holt 
at a luncheon. The sister and 
official hostess of West Virginia’s 
bachelor Senator, Rush D. Holt, is 
to be married soon to Ralph Chase, 
Washington attorney. Bride-elect 
and her hostesses took over the 
Jefferson Island clubhouse, sacred 
to Democratic Congressmen bent 
on fishing or poker—except for the 
occasional afternoons when it is 
turned over to their families. 
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Elizabeth Adams, Colorado; 


Edna Thomas, Utah 


HARRIS & EWING 


Mrs. John Martin, the former Caroline Hughes, Delaware; Jane Holt and Katherine Overton 





opposed the increase. Maury Maverick 
of Texas stated the other case: “We 
have got to look at the National Labor 
Relations Board, even though it be as 
rotten as some people say it is, as a part 
of the United States Government. We 
have got to look at it that way and sup- 
port it.” 

The House voted with Maverick, 125 
to 112. The Senate concurred. 


@ July 28, Sidney Hillman visited the 
White House and talked over the pend- 
ing Wage-Hour Bill with President 
Roosevelt. Reports of dissension within 
the C.I.O. command were the headline 
fashion; correspondents seized upon the 
visit as evidence that Mr. Roosevelt 
would welcome the eclipse of John L. 
Lewis and had summoned Hillman by 
deliberate preference. 

Last week Hillman showed up at the 
White House again and talked about 
the same bill. This time the reporters 
wrote nothing about a Hillman-Lewis 
split: they had come to understand that 
by friendly prearrangement between 
the C.1.0. chieftains, Hillman rather 
than Lewis was directing the fight for 
the bill. 


STEEL: NLRB vs. Weir 


Among Ernest T. Weir’s distinctions 
is his ownership of the largest unin- 
corporated town in the United States. 
He founded Weirton, W.Va., 27 years 
ago, and he is its master today. 

Weir also controls the National Steel 
Corp., one of four important steel pro- 
ducers still holding out against John L. 
Lewis, the C.I1.O., and the allied Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee. This 


year the S.W.O.C. called and lost strikes 
against Bethlehem, Republic, and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube; the union 
has not dared to strike against Weir. 

The reasons are many and valid. Weir 
successfully resisted the NRA’s efforts 
to compel unionization of his employes; 
he retains an unquestioned hold upon 
his 12,000 workers at Weirton and at 
near-by Steubenville, Ohio. 

By all indications, Weir workers want 
no part of the C.I.O. Last week thou- 
sands of them paraded and placarded 
their sentiments: “Stay out C.I.O.!”; 
“We want no NLRB hearing!” 


GANG: An NLRB hearing opened 
next day. Lewis organizers had asked 
the board to investigate charges that 
Weir fired all known adherents of the 
S.W.O.C., fostered a company union, and 


otherwise violated the Wagner Act. 
There was no question that the S.W.O.C. 
lacked a majority in Weir plants—the 
board must decide whether the organ- 
izers have had a fair chance. 

The case called for a trial examine: 
with special qualifications: a West Vir- 
ginian of sufficient repute to command 
the respect of both sides and to offset 
the allegations of pro-labor bias fre- 
quently leveled against the board. The 
NLRB chose Edward Grandison Smith, 
69-year-old Clarksburg attorney and 
chairman of the State University’s Board 
of Governors. 

Tall, self-possessed, gray-haired, Smith 
is friendly to labor and believes in Fed- 
eral regulation of industrial standards 
In his only previous NLRB hearing, he 
found for the complaining workers on 
all counts. Now a special examiner at 


Pro: Weirton steel workers 


Con: C.I.O. rooters 
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NLRB trial examiner Smith 
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$25 a day, he expects to join the perma- 
nent staff as soon as the board replen- 
ishes its depleted funds. 

At New Cumberland, W.Va., last 
week, Smith heard the union’s story 
(the company’s turn comes later). Hun- 
dreds of workers wearing the red, white, 
and blue buttons of the Weirton Em- 
ployes Security League gathered at the 
courthouse; so did other hundreds, 
wearing the C.I1.O.’s_ yellow buttons. 
Some of the yellow buttons’ testimony: 

Robert Morrow—‘“He [Morrow’s boss] 
said to me: ‘Bob, we could use three 
good men to help clear agitators out of 
the plant.’ My understanding was that 
he wanted three more men for the 
Hatchet Gang.” 

John Stuckey said he worked on the 
Hatchet Gang and once had failed to 
“cet a man.” He quoted John Larkin, 
head of the company’s employe repre- 
sentation plan: “You could have hit him 
on the head and drove him down into 
the woods, and no one would have found 
him for two weeks.” 

James Clear—“I was fired last Octo- 
ber. When I asked Claude Conway why, 
he told me: ‘Well, you have been. asso- 
ciating with a neighbor who everybody 
knows is a C.I.O. organizer’.”’ 

Weir’s chief counsel, Clyde A. Arm- 
strong, thought Smith was admitting a 
lot of bogus evidence and favoring the 
prosecuting attorneys. When Smith 
halted inquiry into Stuckey’s C.I.O. con- 
nections, Armstrong protested: “Mr. 
Examiner, I certainly have the right to 
inquire into this man’s interest or bias.” 

“Yes,” Smith replied, “but not for the 
purpose of firing him.” 

“Are you assuming that that is my 
purpose ?” 

“T am assuming nothing, but that isa 
possibility.” 

From this and many other incidents, 
reporters concluded that Smith already 
had made up his mind about Weir’s 
labor practices. 


a 


COURT: Custom Binds Senate, 
And It Votes Against Its Will 


“What is that old story about ‘all of 
his horses’? What is that old story— 


‘Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall. 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall. 

And all the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men 

Cannot put him up again. 


’ 


Thus misquoting Mother Goose in 
last week’s debate on the confirmation 
of Hugo L. Black as Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court, Senator Tom 
Connally laughed away one of the ob- 
jections to Black’s appointment: that 
Willis Van Devanter’s retirement from 
the court last Spring did not constitute 
a resignation and hence no vacancy 
existed.* 

“Mr. President, no matter how Jus- 


*Convinced that the Supreme Court still 
possessed nine Justices, Senator William E. 
Borah voted three ways on Black. Last 
fortnight, as a member of the Judiciary 
subcommittee, Borah voted to approve the 
nomination. Last week in the Senate he 
voted against killing the appointment by 
recommitment, and against confirmation. 


HARRIS & EWING 


Mr. Justice Black calls at the White House 


tice Van Devanter got off the bench, he 
is now off, and nobody can put him 
back?” Connally argued. “So does not 
that constitute a vacancy?” 
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Governor and Senator Graves 
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For six hours the Senate wrangled 
over the nomination. Questions were 
raised as to Black’s legal training and 
“judicial temperament.” Going into 
particulars, Copeland of New York con- 
centrated upon the Klan issue, charg- 
ing that Black had sought Ku-Klux 
support when he ran for the Senate in 
1926. Another Democrat, Burke of 
Nebraska, said he knew of two men who 
were present when Black became a Klan 
member. Before Burke’s_ assertion, 
Borah of Idaho declared: “There has 
never been at any time one iota of evi- 
dence that the Senator was a member 
of the Klan.” Attempts to have hear- 
ings reopened upon the Black nomina- 
tion were voted down. 

At last the orators were ready to vote 
upon the nomination itself. Ten Re- 
publicans shouted No. So did six Dem- 
ocrats. Smith of South Carolina typified 
the wishes of many an old-line Southern 
Senator; he stood in a doorway and ab- 
stained from voting while his colleagues 
confirmed Black, 63-16. The vote did 
not so much reflect Senatorial sentiment 
as it did conformance to the custom 
which dictates confirmation of Senators 
appointed to high office.* 

Thus was President Roosevelt able to 
get through a nomination which the 
Senate did not like—and swing his 


*Broken in 1853. President Fillmore nom- 
inated Senator George E. Badger of North 
Carolina as Supreme Court Justice. The 
Senate voted 26-25 to postpone considera- 
tion until after Mar. 4—when Fillmore’s 
term expired. Mar. 21, President Pierce 
nominated John Archibald Campbell, an 
Alabama lawyer, whom the Senate con- 
firmed four days later. 
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probable balance on the Supreme Court 
from five-four to six-three. 


@e The same day that the new Justice 
‘taxied to the White House to get his 
commission, a former Federal judge 
and Assistant to Attorney General 
Homer S. Cummings took action to pre- 
vent the court’s seating Black. Albert 
Levitt filed suit with the Supreme 
Court to require Black to prove his 
eligibility. Onetime associates in the 
Department of Justice remember Levitt 
as a brilliant, academic busybody; last 
week Cummings echoed their opinion: 
“A typical Levitt escapade.” 


SENATOR: Alabama Acts Forthwith 


Hugo L. Black’s resignation from the 
Senate posed for Alabama’s Gov. Bibb 
Graves a problem in political geometry. 

GIVEN: Against the Black-Graves fac- 
tion in State Democracy, growing oppo- 
sition among Alabama _ industrialists; 
Graves supporters eager for appoint- 
ment to the Senate vacancy; some 
100,000 Alabamians delinquent in poll 
taxes and unable to vote before Feb. 1, 
1938; a State Constitution which re- 
quires the Governor to call a special 
election “forthwith”; party control so 
absolute that Democratic primary nomi- 
nees always win the perfunctory elec- 
tions. 

REQUIRED: A temporary Senator among 
Graves’ partisans; time for Graves’ sup- 
porters to pay poll taxes and qualify as 
voters next year. 

SOLUTION: Graves took advantage of 
the State Constitution’s ambiguity, and 
“forthwith” called a special election— 
in April—with special primaries in Feb- 


- 


THE FEDERAL WEEK* 


The President: 


Vetoed bill authorizing $500,000 appro- 

riation for Federal cooperation with 

klahoma in constructing a permanent 
memorial to Will Rogers at Claremore; 
Mr. Roosevelt felt the humorist “would 
have desired a living memorial.” 

Nominated Justin Miller, California, 
member of the Board of Tax 2 to 
vacancy on United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia. 

Signed bill requiring three- a | lapse 
between issuance of marria icenses 
and performance of ceremonies in Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Nominated Frank Ramsay McNinch to 
be chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Appointed Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior, as Puerto Rican Recon- 
struction Administrator. 


Senate: 
Confirmed following nominations: Owen 
J. C. Norem, ana. Minister to Lith- 
uania; T. A. M. Craven, California, mem- 
ber o voor “Communications Commis- 
sion; Samuel H. Ordway Jr., New York, 
Civil Service Commission. 


House: 
Sent to President bill guiperiaing army 
housing totaling $25,587 
Voted $10,000 to porcioeoal Committee 
for sa investigation of lower Federal 
courts 


Condition of the Treasury: 
(Week ended Aug. 19) 


6s cvcvdcsanecceequsnae $79,580,103.16 
oo Cee seeevesbend $118,351, '638.64 
SOD hits ate 0s ee ke aaed $2,842,061,049.02 
Deficit, * ascal ES $318; 375,869.54 
Pee TOO so ccccccccciic $36,952,307,038.55 


“Official news not reported elsewhere in this issue. 
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APPOINTEE: As a member of the 
President’s Committee on Economic 
Security, Mary Dewson, 63, of New 
York, helped draft the Social Secu- 
rity Act. Last week the Senate con- 
firmed her appointment as a mem- 
ber of the Social Security Board. 


a 


ruary, 1938. For the interim he appointed 
his wife to Black’s Senate post—a coup 
which forestalled open dissension and 
assured the February nominee a prompt 
seating in the Senate. Mrs. Graves will 
resign after the primaries, and the Gov- 
ernor will appoint the new nominee to 
serve until the opening of the 76th Con- 
gress, Jan. 3, 1939. 

“Miss Dixie” Bibb Graves is the fourth 
woman to bear the title of United States 
Senator. She was her husband’s child- 


ACME 


James J. Walker: back to work 








hood sweetheart, whom he married aft- 
er graduation from Yale. They are first 
cousins, descendants of William Wyatt 
Bibb and Thomas Bibb, the State’s first 
two Governors. Alabama knows Mrs, 
Graves as a shrewd politician who drafts 
some of the Governor’s speeches. She 
likes hunting and fishing, is a member 
of the W.C.T.U. and a past president of 
the Alabama chapter, United Daughters 
of the Confederacy. 

Last week Graves squired his wife to 
the Senate for her oath of office, and 
took advantage of the family’s momen- 
tary fame—posing with her for innu- 
merable pictures. She squelched rumors 
that her appointment might foreshadow 
her candidacy for the Governorship next 
year: “I know too much about the hard- 
ships of that job.” 


- 
CRIME: A _ Pennsylvania Lifer 
Who Was Long at the Dentist's 


Eight months ago a sallow-cheeked, 
gray-haired little man in oversized horn- 
rim spectacles stepped out of an auto- 
mobile in Pottsville, Pa., telling a 
Schuylkill County jail guard he wouldn't 
be long at the dentist’s. He was Joseph 
J. Bruno, onetime county detective and 
Republican boss of Kelayres, Pa., and he 
was serving a life sentence for the ma- 
chine-gun killing of five Democratic 
marchers on election eve, 1934. 

Last week a dark-haired bronzed lit- 
tle man, wearing rimless spectacles and 
a dark mustache, emerged from a room- 
ing house in New York’s Yorkville sec- 
tion. Four officers—acting on a tip— 
were waiting for him. His former boss, 
Louis D. Buono, chief of Schuylkill 
County detectives, recognized Bruno de- 
spite his disguise—sun-lamp tan, dyed 
hair, and mustache, 20 pounds added 
by special diet. 

Under questioning, Bruno told his 
tale. He had fled prison with $1,000 
cash and had batted about the country. 
Last February he came to New York, 
where he lived in a $5-a-week furnished 
room. When arrested, he had $9; police 
could find no trace of a reputed $35,000 
cache. 

This week Bruno returns to Pennsy!- 
vania in irons—not to the easy comfort 
of Schuylkill County jail, but to Eastern 
Penitentiary at Philadelphia. 


o 


WALKER: The Tammany Tiger 
Provides for Its Prodigal Cub 


New York City’s Tammany Hall al- 
ways takes care of its own. Last week 
the Tammany-controlled Transit Com- 
mission gave ex-Mayor James J. Walker 
a job as assistant counsel in charge of 
grade-crossing elimination. By return- 
ing to the city pay roll before Sept. 2, 
Walker protected his pension rights; 
any time he chooses, he may retire upon 
$12,000 per year for life. A lot of New 
Yorkers didn’t like it and said so. Sam- 
uel Seabury, under whose investigation 
Walker hastily resigned five years ago, 
ironically hailed the ex-Mayor: “Captain 
of the Tin-Box Brigade.” 
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MEXICO: Battle of Liberation Continued 
By Ex-Jailer Against Vested Interests 


“No armed movement shall prosper 
in Mexico! No situation like Spain’s 
shall develop here!” 

Last week in Merida, capital of dry, 
arid Yucatan, Lazaro Cardenas thus 
summed up 27 years of political and 
economic revolution and his fears for 
its future. Peasant descendants of the 
Mayans waved dirty sombreros and 
cheered frantically: the Mexican Presi- 
dent had just split up among them Yu- 
eatan’s huge henequen es- 
tates, which yield a third of 


followed various leaders until he met 
Plutarco Elias Calles, a hard-headed 
peasant, self-reliant, able, and the most 
powerful of the many revolutionary 
Generals. Calles became Cardenas’ hero 
and mentor; Cardenas became Calles’ 
right-hand man. 

In 1917 a new radical Constitution 
halted the civil war for three years. 
Then Calles ousted President Carranza 
for “unfaithfulness” to the Constitu- 


stood the Generals, by now firmly en- 
trenched as army satraps, powerful bu- 
reaucrats, provincial Governors and 
landowners. True, the Generals didn’t 
rule the country—but it couldn’t be 
ruled without their approval. 
Meanwhile they had accumulated 
lands and fortunes and lost much of 
their proletarian zeal. In place of real 
economic reforms—pledged by the 
1917 Constitution—Calles accordingly 
launched a noisy campaign against the 
Catholics, confiscating church lands, 
banishing priests, closing cathedrals, 
and teaching atheism in public schools. 
Although toned down by Cardenas, this 
priest-baiting sowed a lingering bitter- 
ness, which last week broke out again 
in riots between Catholic and Socialist 
students at the University of Mexico. 


PROMISES: Four years ago Calles 
and the Generals met in the 
Dictator’s little house. It was 





the world’s twine and cord- 
age. 

Cardenas’ fears were well- 
erounded. He faced both an 
“armed movement” and a po- 
litical crisis. Gen. Saturnino 
Cedillo, Agricultural Secre- 
tary, and chief of the clique 
of revolutionary “Generals” 
who have ruled Mexico since 
1910, resigned because he ob- 
jected to the speed with 
which Cardenas was rushing 
social reforms. Cedillo then 
quietly retired to his impreg- 
nable estate in San Luis Po- 
tosi Province, where a 15,000- 
man private army—Mexico’s 
last—guarded him. The old 
soldier knew that since the 
revolution no Mexican Presi- 
dent has defied the “Gen- 
erals”’ and survived. 


PRISONS: It began in 1910. 
Porfirio Diaz corrupt, iron- 
handed old President, had 
governed Mexico viciously 
since 1884. But his shackling 
regime bred revolution, and 
Francisco Madero, a saintly 
little lawyer, chased the ty- 
rant from the land. More re- 
lentless men in turn assas- 








time to choose a man for a 
six-year term in the palace 
across the street. 

They thought of Lazaro 
Cardenas. Capable: he had 
served with distinction as 
War Secretary, Interior Sec- 
retary, and Governor of 
Michoacan. Revolutionary 
background: he had fought 
in 100 campaigns and had 
been wounded twice. Faith- 
ful: he had been devoted to 
Calles. 

The National Revolution- 
ary party elected Cardenas 
by 2,268,000 to 50,000 for his 
combined opponents. 

His first act as President 
was Significant: he refused to 
live in Chapultepec Palace 
and rented a small house. 
Next he persuaded the Revo- 
lutionary party to adopt what 
seemed like the usual plat- 
form of promises: a Six- 
Year Plan, proposing. to 
“Mexicanize” industry and 
trade by taking over foreign 
capital and to divide up the 
great haciendas into com- 
munal farms.* 

But the soft-spoken Presi- 
dent kept his promises. He 








sinated Madero. Revolution 
then followed revolution as 
the “armies” of Carranza, 
Villa) and de la Huerta 
ranged up and down the high, chilly 
plateaus and steaming coastal jungles. 

Into this chaos in 1913 stepped a 
young man from Jiquilpan in the moun- 
tainous Province of Michoacan. Lazaro 
Cardenas was jailer of the village lock- 
up and he brought his sole prisoner 
along as a comrade in arms. 

Cardenas, son of a prosperous mer- 
chant, had been born 18 years before 
in one of Jiquilpan’s patioed houses. 
When he was 13 his father’s death 
forced him out to work—first as a 
printer’s devil, then as local jailer. 
(Later, in the course of a revolution, 
Cardenas was captured and held in the 
same prison; friends smuggled him out 
sewed up in a jute sack.) 

The half Spanish, half Indian soldier 
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Mexico’s last private army guards Saturnino Cedillo 


tion and replaced him with Gen. Al- 
varo Obregon. After Obreg6én’s term, 
Calles himself served as President for 
four years. But henceforth, when he 
installed a political subordinate in Mex- 
ico City’s ornate Chapultepec Palace, 
the grizzled Dictator occupied a small 
house across the street from the Pres- 
idential residence. Peasants passing by 
the Palace murmured: “Here lives the 
President; the one who rules lives 
across.” 

Dictatorial rule brought comparative 
peace to Mexico. Calles’ National Revo- 
lutionary party never lost an election. 
So perfect was its organization that last 
month it won every seat in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. Yet it ruled in name 
only. Behind it—and behind Calles— 


encouraged labor unions and 
strikes, slapped taxes on 
foreign corporations, appro- 
priated great estates for land- 
hungry peasants—and ignored the man 
who had put him in power. 

Two years ago Calles replied to the 
snub: he roundly condemned strikes 
then disrupting Mexico City and blamed 
Cardenas for them. 

The President accepted the challenge 
and found a powerful ally in Gen. 
Saturnino Cedillo, 62, once a bandit and 
one of Pancho Villa’s guerrillas, revo- 
lutionary veteran, and Dictator of San 
Luis Potosi Province. Cedillo swung 
the Generals to Cardenas’ support, and 


*Not to be confused with Russia’s collec- 
tive farms. Meszxico’s peons cultivate and 
own their land, sharing only streams, pas- 
tures, and woods—a traditional system that 
prevailed until 1890, when Dictator Dtaz 
appropriated the communal lands and gave 
them to political favorites. 

















labor promised a general strike if the 
President were defeated. Four months 
later Calles went into exile in Los 
Angeles. 

Last week it was Cedillo’s turn to 
balk at Cardenas’ increasing radicalism. 
But he didn’t make Calles’ mistake. 
Secure on a vast ranch in his feudal 
domain of San Luis Potosi—provincial 
soldiers stopped all motor traffic with- 
in 60 miles—he bided his time and 
waited for the President to make a 
misstep. 


REDS: Cardenas had to tread care- 
fully. Two months ago 18,000 workers 
in the rich oil fields owned by Royal 
Dutch Shell and Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, went on strike, after refusing 
a 33 per cent wage increase. Three 
weeks ago a government mediation 
board recommended a rise of almost 90 
per cent, vacations with pay, and a 40- 
hour week. The oil companies prompt- 
ly threatened to close their plants—in 
effect, the proposals would cost the 
companies double their present income. 

Behind this impasse stood Cardenas’ 
onetime intimate friend, Vicente Lom- 
bardo Toledano, leader of the Workers 
Confederation, Mexico’s C.I.O. Once 
the swarthy radical had acted as deputy 
President. Cardenas’ friendship, how- 
ever, soured when Toledano returned 
from a Moscow visit with an addiction 
for calling crippling strikes and using 
his unions as political levers. As a 
special rebuke to the labor chief’s Com- 
munist enthusiasm, the President of- 
fered Leon Trotsky haven in Mexico 
last January. 

Last week Toledano refused to end 
the disastrous oil strike—much of the 
government’s revenue comes from oil 
taxes—and loudly hinted that General 
Cedillo planned a Fascist coup. 

Cedillo continued to wait in San 
Luis Potosi—and said nothing. 


+ 


PARAGUAY: Consent to Peace 
Costs President His Position 


For three years Bolivia and Paraguay 
fought in and for the dismal Chaco ter- 
ritory lying between the two countries. 
By last January a six-power conference 
at Buenos Aires had wrangled eighteen 
months over a settlement. Still in the 
‘armistice trenches of June, 1935, Boliv- 
ian and Paraguayan Armies were ready 
to spring at each other again. 

The baffled conference, to ward off 
new hostilities, proposed a no-man’s 
land through the Chaco wilderness to 
be patrolled by neutral guards. Para- 
guay was asked to withdraw troops a 
few miles along the left of her line. 

To these proposals Paraguay’s stout, 
fiery President, Rafael Franco, agreed. 
He ordered his soldiers back. Give up 
Villamontez which Paraguayans had 
won so desperately? Never, said pa- 
triots. Retreat from the cool Andes 
foothills to a parched desert where hun- 
dreds had died of thirst? No, said the 
comfort-loving. Paraguay’s soldiers did 
not budge. 

Franco 


insisted. Then a fortnight 


ago—it was Friday the 13th—he found 
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V. L. Toledano: head of Mexico’s C. I. O. 


troops lined up before the Government 
House in Asuncion. 

“The Cabinet will resign,” said Col. 
Ramon Paredes, army chief. It did. 
“You will remain,” said the Colonel to 
the President; and for 48 hours he did. 
But when he learned that he would have 
to abandon all his policies, Franco fol- 
lowed his Cabinet. Last week, Dr. 








Felix Paiva, former Vice President of 
Paraguay and dean of the Faculty of 
Law, succeeded him. 

“My sole aim,” proclaimed Colone|] 
Paredes, the President-maker, “is to re- 
establish the Constitution of 1870 which 
President Franco ignored.” 

Thus Paraguay went the way of her 
enemy, Bolivia. Exactly one month 
previously, army chief Col. German 
Busch, Paredes’ Bolivian counterpart, 
had chucked out a President and rees- 
tablished Bolivia’s Constitution of 18809. 
And for somewhat the same reasons. 
Both President Franco in Paraguay and 
President David Toro in Bolivia were 
State Socialists, the former bent on dis- 
tributing to peons the ranches of strict- 
ly agricultural Paraguay, and the latter 
seeking to nationalize foreign-owned 
mines of strictly mining Bolivia. 

These harsh military invocations of 
constitutions of 1870 and 1880 had little 
bearing upon the Chaco war, but they 
gave Bolivians and Paraguayans some- 
thing else to think about. 


ee 


SPAIN: Diplomatic Breach and 
Phantom U-Boat Mystify Europe 


The Valencia government—short of 
fats—last week appealed to America for 
300 cases of soap. 

During the last three months govern- 
ment troops entering captured villages 







































































President Lazaro Cardenas is fighting to keep his proletarian promises 
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have been mystified by the fact that the 
retreating Whites invariably killed all 
the village pigs, leaving the carcasses to 
putrefy the streams. This animal 
slaughter is prescribed by one of Gen- 
eral Franco’s German advisers, a tech- 
nician named von Koenigsberg; he 
attributed the crumbling of German mo- 
rale in the World War to the famine in 
fats—and one of its consequences, a 
scarcity of soap. Von Koenigsberg 
orders that no oils or fatty substances 
of any sort shall be left behind for the 
enemy. 

But the Whites did no retreating last 
week. 

The chief himself, El Caudillo, 
watched the Italian Black Arrow 
division advance over hairpin turns 
reminiscent of Ethiopia, and storm 
mountainsides pocked with. concrete 
pillboxes and treacherous with iron- 
mine caverns, In nine days’ fighting 
under a blazing sun and in blinding 
rains the combined Italian, Spanish, 
and: Moorish forces swept an area of 
1500 square miles. They captured 
more than 100 villages, 14,300 prisoners, 
quantities of artillery, and the water- 
works and powerhouse of Santander— 
last Red stronghold on the northern 
coast. 

German airplanes—200 Junkers bomb- 
ers—helped. As in the case of Bilbao, 
the aircraft had almost no opposition, 
since the Reds are without airports on 
the Biscay coast. Again aircraft proved 
a deciding factor—chiefly in blowing 
the enemy out of its fortifications. 

There was little or no bombing of 
civilians. Despite the phenomenal tales 
told by both sides, most neutral mili- 
tary observers agree that in only rare 
instances has either side intentionally 
bombed civil populations. On the other 
hand it is true that chivalry is no 
longer in the air; the parachute is 
valueless because its user is invariably 
riddled by the victor. 

By this week the Fascist army had 
penetrated to within 15 miles of San- 
tander and had broken through its 
first defensive fortifications—reputedly 
a feeble imitation of Bilbao’s formid- 
able “iron ring” that withstood an 
eleven-week White battering. 


PHANTOM: Submarines, not planes, 
made the most exciting news last week. 
Franco says that he has-only one 
submarine. Because .of nearly simul- 
taneous attacks in various widely sep- 
arated parts of the Mediterranean, this 
one has.become known as the phantom. 
It has also caused Lloyd’s to quadruple 
insurance rates. 

In five days—from the 12th to the 
17th—IT attacked six ships, sinking 
four. On the 12th JT fired a dud tor- 
pedo at a Red destroyer off Cartagena 
and sank the Red freighter Campeador 
off Tunis. The next day Jt missed the 
French freighter Parame off Tunis; 
and on the 15th sank the Panama 
tanker George W. McKnight nearby. 

On the 15th also—and more than 
1,000 miles away—IT sent a _ Red 
freighter to the bottom near Gallipoli. 
Within 24 hours IT sank another. Not 
even an airplane could travel so swiftly. 

Four other ships: were attacked by 
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airplanes and surface vessels. By the 
19th France and Britain had ordered 
men-of-war in the Mediterranean to 
“shoot to sink”; and French airplanes 
had been ordered up to spot submarines 
from the sky. 

The attacks caused great distress to 
Britain, which agrees with Mussolini 
in wanting Franco to win the war but 
could take no joy in watching what was 
obviously his rehearsal for locking two 
of the four gateways of the Mediter- 
ranean. 


REASONS: Britain has two reasons 
for wanting Franco to win. The first: 
because the Reds themselves admit that 
not for a long time, if ever, will they 
be able to recapture Spanish Morocco 
from the Whites. Meanwhile Germany 
might install herself along Britain’s 


ITALY: Duce Adopts Measures 
To Alter ‘Conception I Detest’ 


Benito Mussolini allowed no foreign 
observers to witness the spectacular 
land, air, and sea maneuvers which 
ended last week. He only revealed 
their objective: to test Italy’s pre- 
paredness against a naval force at- 
tacking from the strait between Sicily 
and Africa. 

Standing below the blistered hills 
that overlook Palermo Bay, the Duce 
made it clear whom they were directed 
against: “A lasting rapprochement with 
Britain can be reached ... [but] 
Britain has a picturesque conception of 
Italy . . . a conception I detest.” 

At the same time Mussolini quietly 
announced that Rome would double its 


BLACK STAR 


Model family: Mr. and Mrs. Benito Mussolini and two children 


route to India, as she almost did in 1911 
at Agadir. 

The second reason: a Red victory in 
Spain would almost certainly bring on 
a communist revolt in Portugal, threat- 
ening contagion to the already restive 
Africans under British dominion. 

Last week Portugal wrote a new 
chapter in history by severing diplo- 
matic relations (also telephonic com- 
munications) with Czechoslovakia on 
the grounds that delivery of 600 ma- 
chine guns had been refused by that 
country “on the advice of an eastern 
power’”’—obviously Russia. 

Czechoslovakia is a Russian strong- 
hold,” said the Lisbon spokesman for 
Premier Antoénio de Oliveira Salazar. 
“Czechs . . . receive instructions ... 
not to supply this country with arms, 
which [would be] a sure guarantee 
against communism in the Iberian 
Peninsula.” 

The tension created by Salazar’s un- 
precedented step, believed the first rup- 
ture ever based on failure of a manu- 
facturing company to deliver an order, 
was increased Sunday by announce- 
ment of the concentration of ten Ger- 
man warships at Lagos, Portugal’s 
southern port. 


50,000-man Libya garrison, thus violat- 
ing last January’s “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” with London. This fitted in neat- 
ly with British Intelligence officers’ 
interpretation of the Sicilian maneu- 
vers: that they were really a rehearsal 
of Mussolini’s scheme to ferry 100,000 
men to Libya in case of war with 
Britain. This force might overwhelm 
Egypt, although for two years Britain 
has constructed a number of trench 
and barbed-wire barriers across the 
desert. 


@ London didn’t need Intelligence offi- 
cers to identify the “Franco submarine” 
which torpedoed Valencia-bound steam- 
ers off Sicily durirg the maneuvers. 


e The Duce surprised France by col- 
lecting $110,000 from its Air Ministry. 
Italian bombers swept the first three 
prizes in the official 3,600-mile Istres- 
Damascus-Paris race. In third place 
was Bruno Mussolini, the Duce’s 19- 
year-old son. 


® Rarely in the news, Mrs. Benito Mus- 
solini last week made the papers: she 
lay seriously ill with a lung infection at 
her husband’s villa near Forli. 
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DISCIPLINE: Before Dr. W. Beran 
Wolfe, psychiatrist and author, died in 
a Switzerland automobile accident two 
years ago, he established an educational 
trust fund for his brother Daniel, then 
13. The executor of Wolfe’s estate 
petitioned a New York Surrogate, 
James A. Delehanty, to learn when the 
trust should terminate. “It is only the 
clod,” wrote the Surrogate, “who speaks 
of his education in the past tense... 
The discipline of formal study and in- 
struction is a part of education, but so 
are all the experiences of life, the 
aspects of nature, the humdrum and 
unexpected happenings of a social life 
among one’s fellows . . . Perhaps this 
brother of the deceased has the spark 
of genius. If so, his education will never 
end in this life...” Daniel Wolfe will 
continue tc get his money. 


TOWN TAILORED: The _ 6,500,000 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. mail-order cata- 
logues for Autumn advertise Town 
Tailored women’s dresses—a registered 
trade name acquired in 1930, when 
Sears, Roebuck absorbed a New Or- 
leans manufacturer of men’s and wom- 
en’s clothes, but which the mail-order 
house didn’t advertise between 1933 
and May, 1936. In the interval, a New 
York wholesale distributor of women’s 
dresses incorporated as Town Tailored, 
Inc. When Sears, Roebuck included its 
own Town Tailored clothes in the new 
1,000-page catalogue, Town Tailored, 
Inc., asked a New York Supreme Court 
to call in the catalogues, which cost 
$6,500,000—because they infringed on 
the young firm’s trademark. Last week 
Justice Timothy A. Leary refused to 
interfere with distribution—because 
such action would cause Sears, Roe- 
buck “inestimable loss.” 

HUMILIATION: For killing a Fed- 
eral agent who tried to arrest him for 
transporting a stolen automobile across 
a State line, Marty Durkin got 35 years 
in the Illinois State Penitentiary. Last 
week the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
planned a radio version of Durkin’s 
criminal career on one of its weekly 
“Gang Busters” programs. From jail, 
Durkin demanded an injunction to re- 
strain the soap manufacturers and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System from 
giving the program. He said the broad- 
cast might humiliate his parents and 
injure his chances for parole in 1945. 
“They’ve got no right to use my mis- 
fortune to peddle soap.” The injunc- 
tion was denied. 

SUSPENDED: Dr. A. Lawrence 
Lowell, 80, Harvard University presi- 
dent emeritus, blamed his own poor 
driving for two auto accidents which 
injured five persons, including himself, 
Aug. 1. Last week Frank A. Goodwin, 
Massachusetts Registrar of Motor Ve- 
hicles, announced he had “indefinitely 
suspended” the educator’s driving 
license: “I don’t think it will ever be 
returned, and I don’t think Dr. Lowell 
wants to drive again.” 








Judge Delehanty, prolonger of education 
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PRISON: An Ex-Convict Writes 
The Tragic Story of a ‘Lifer’ 


“Ecksize. Grey frecksize. Chibbo tson 
frecksize.” 

The strange jargon rolled down the 
iron-bound corridor in a harsh, menac- 
ing roar. Nine-fifty-seven lifted his 
head from his cot to listen. Finally he 
figured it out. “Exercise. Get ready for 
exercise. Put your boots on for exer- 
cise.” He could not know that before he 
shuffled out of prison he too would speak 
and think in the language of the lost. 

In those early months Alexander Man- 
sell, lifer, didn’t realize what prisons do 
to aman. And when he emerged fifteen 
years later, he still thought he was a 
man. He didn’t understand that they 
had killed him. 

This week Mansell shambles into 
literature. He is the hero of a great 
novel, perhaps the finest story of prisons 
ever written. Not even Dostoyevski’s 
“House of the Dead” has the power and 
tragedy of James L. Phelan’s Museum 
(307 pages, 107,000 words. Morrow, New 
York. $2.50). 

Here are the half worlds of Bleak- 
more and Parkmoor (obviously Dart- 
moor and Parkhurst, English convict 
stations). Charged with hatred, secret 
loyalty, corrupt brutality, and dull de- 
spair, they are places where evils fatten 
like roaches in the shadows—and where 
decencies band together in grim defense. 

This furtive and unexpressed fraterni- 
ty comprises the “right” men—who have 
nothing to do with the brutes, perverts, 
and sycophants—and a few kindly ward- 
ers. It may even take in a sympathetic 
deputy governor. But it excludes most 
penal authorities as bureaucratic or 
vicious and draws the line at chaplains. 
The paunchy parson at Bleakmore, for 
example, shepherds a flock composed 
mainly of degenerates. 

To the influence of the decent crowd, 
which includes a robber, a stick-up man, 
and a Socialist agitator, Mansell owes 
the first important favor he receives. 
After months of imprisonment he is as- 
signed to “fifteen party” which trudges 
out each day to work’on the bogs. 

Green—live, lovely green that you 
could eat or kiss. Trees that moved in 
the wind, with leaves that twirled and 
fluttered, cows that walked and lowed 
or stood knee-deep in a river... and 
the river was flowing! Oh Jesus it 
choked you. There was a flower and 
two geese with many sheep on a hill, 
you could hear the river singing. “Left 
wheel.” You were on a main road. Look 
at the hills, the blue lovely hills and 
little hedges. Left, right, left, right, 
swing along, left, right, left, little slopes 
and hollows on the road, a horse leaning 
over a gate, thump, gallop, thump, gal- 
lop, the mounted guards thundering by 
to the column head. “Right wheel.” The 
open moor, big, big, big, stretching for- 
ever to the hills of purple you breathed 
deep and deeper the hills. 

And the day that he got the violin: 

Mad, quite mad, to do what he’d done. 
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Knelt down in the cell and cried and 
kissed it. Not from sentimental interest. 
Wasn’t his own violin—one the deputy 
had half paid for. But it seemed to 
symbolise hope, life, thought, action, 
liberty—all in one. 

Those were the happy times. After- 
ward came the moment of cowardice 
which haunted his life, and the black 
nights when he thought and thought, 
the love for a girl who threw him down, 
and the four years as W.M. (Weak 
Minded). He wasn’t weak-minded of 
course, but an official said he was, and 
so Mansell had to wait until a smarter 
official changed the ruling. 

There are magnificent portraits of 
prisoners and officials, scenes packed 
with excitement, nightmare stories of 
malevolence and revenge. But perhaps 
the most vivid and heart-breaking chap- 
ter is the last when Mansell, with that 
little blue cloud between himself and 
the people he speaks’to, wanders around 
London in search of a job. 

“Good morning. Yes, —er— Mansell. 


No, sorry, have no references. Been 
abroad for fifteen years. Eh? In the 
colonies. Thank you.” 

“Good morning. Mansell. Well, I’ve 


been abroad for some years, you see. 
Er—no. Thank you.” 

“Good morning. Mansell. Beenabroad- 
awhile. Sorry, no.” 

“Yes. Mansell. Been abroad. Noref- 
erences. Good morning.” 

Didn’t do a bit of harm to have a re- 
buff or two. Sun shining, you would 
walk along pretty smartly still. Couldn’t 
expect to find— 

“Good morning. Mansellbeenabroad- 
awhile. Goodmorning,” a job the very 
first day. That’d be wanting jam on it, 
like the regal gentleman said. 

“Goodmorning mansellnorefer- 
encesbeenabroadgoodmorning.” 

Besides, the main thing was 
to get accustomed to the traffic 
and the people and the buzzing 
sound. Then the little blur would 
go away and— 

But the blur didn’t go away. 


*¢ James Leo Phelan, born to 
Irish nationalist parents in 1895, 
was originally intended for the 
priesthood. He was educated by 
the Christian Brothers, but when 
it was discovered that he didn’t 
take to celibacy he left school 
hastily and in disgrace. 

At 16 he came to the United 
States, joined the local Irish 
revolutionary organization and 
wrote some sentimental poems 
about the movement. During the 
next five years he drifted around 
the country as a clerk, actor, 
miner, and tramp. 

Returning to Ireland in time 
to take part in the Easter Re- 
bellion, 1916, he was imprisoned 
as a rebel but released in the 
general amnesty. Afterward he 
ran guns for the rebels and par- 
ticipated in the guerrilla war 
where a knowledge of explosives, 
gained in Montana, proved use- 
ful in blowing up bridges used 
by Black and Tan armored cars. 
Arrested again, and again freed 
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NEWSPHOTOS 
James L. Phelan: rebel, convict, author 


by an amnesty, he was finally seized for 
holding up a Lancashire mail office, an 
affair in which a mail clerk was shot to 
death. Given the choice between turn- 
ing State’s evidence or going to jail for 
an indeterminate sentence, he chose 
prison—and spent the next fourteen 
years in Dartmoor and Parkhurst. 

There he wrote nearly 5,000,000 words 
poems, stories, plays, and two novels. 
When he was liberated last year, it 
seemed that all these works must be 
destroyed in accordance with English 
law. But “Museum” and one book of 
poems, smuggled out, so impressed liter- 





Carl Crow knows his Chinese 
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ary critics that they went to bat for 
Phelan, with the result that authorities 
have since released his entire output. 
He is thus the first prisoner since Oscar 
Wilde to recover his prison productions. 
They have yet to be published in Eng- 
land because thinly disguised portraits of 
prison officials might result in libel suits. 

Unlike his hero, a gray, broken man 
at 36, the 42-year-old author shows few 
effects of his long incarceration. His 
6-foot body is still vigorous, his hair is 
still blond, and his sense of humor still 
sparkles. 
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CHINA: How Business Proceeds 
When the Bombs Aren't Falling 


Anyone who wonders how much of a 
job the Japanese have ahead of them 
(see page 5) can get a few ideas from 
Carl Crow. His new book, 400 Million 
Customers (317 pages, 93,000 words. 
Harpers, New York. $3), claims to be 
an analysis of China as a market for 
American goods—and turns out to be 
a rollicking human-interest story of 
Chinese eccentricity and immovability. 

Crow, a former American newspaper 
man, has been running an advertising 
agency in Shanghai for the past 25 
years. He knows and understands the 
Chinese; he understands selling; and he 
can write. Selling to the Chinese, he 
says, is a special art. His successes and 
failures add up to a good book—in- 
formative and amusing. 


e The Chinese are apparently the 
world’s wariest buyers. A merchant who 
dresses up his establishment with fine 
showcases and equipment 
arouses their distrust; they rea- 
son that he must have jacked 
up prices to pay for his ex- 
travagance. If a product to 
which they have become accus- 
tomed is changed in any way 
(even for the better), they will 
stop buying it. The first ship- 
ments of white Belgian clay 
came from a German exporting 
house. When the Belgians heard 
that the Chinese were buying 
their clay, they decided to do 
without the middleman and send 
it direct. But the Chinese would 
not accept it; they said it was 
packed in the wrong kind of 
boxes, came from the wrong 
place, and was obviously an imi- 
tation with which the foreigner 
was trying to cheat them. 





@ Everything is of value in 
China. Handbills and religious 
tracts end up as writing paper 
and envelopes; metal signs are 
converted into small stoves, and 
kerosene cans are flattened to 
make roofing material. In the 
stores, all packing cases go to 
the clerks by long-established 
right. If a manufacturer, think- 
ing to economize, sends his goods 
in cardboard, he soon finds that 
he has made a mistake. Even 
though his product be superior 
to rival merchandise which is 
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packed in wood, the outraged clerks will 
shove his goods into a corner of the 
shop. 


‘e Experienced manufacturers don’t send 
samples of their products to Chinese dis- 
tributors. Such samples are always sold 
—at reduced rates—until the supply 
gives out, thus scotching the demand 
for the regular line. 


® Meat-eating Occidentals smell un- 
pleasantly queer to Orientals—but the 
Chinese: are too well mannered to say 
so. Village dogs are not so polite: the 
presence of a foreigner in a Chinese 
native quarter is sure to set them into 
an angry caucus of barking. Water 
buffalo are equally sensitive to the 
Nordic odor; they are apt to get ugly 
and gore the offender. 


e There are two rules in dealing with 
the Chinese which wise foreigners ob- 
serve: (1) never cause a man to “lose 
face’; (2) don’t “break a Chinaman’s 
rice bowl.” If a servant is bawled out 
in front of his fellows, he has lost face 
and is upset to the point where he might 
commit murder. The same applies in 
business. Exporters have learned that 
the only way to fire a Chinese executive 
is to “promote” him to some meaning- 
less position, whereupon he gets the 
hint and resigns with a saved face. To 
“break the rice bowl” means to destroy 
the means of a man’s livelihood. It’s all 
right to beat him down and get the bet- 
ter of him in a deal, but he mustn’t be 
run out of business. 

Of such stuff is “400 Million Cus- 
tomers” made. It is a book that can be 
read with chuckles by almost any Amer- 
ican—businessman or not. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Seven Who Filed. By Frederic 
Prokosch. 479 pages, 159,000 words. 
Harpers, New York. $2.50. The brilliant, 
28-year-old author of “The Asiatics” 
writes a novel about the flight of a 
cosmopolitan group of political refugees 
across Asian snows and deserts. Through 
the book runs a mystic sense of destiny 
which readers may find less appealing 
than the vivid storytelling. 

For Immediate Release. By Rion Ber- 
covici. 317 pages, 53,000 words. Sheri- 
dan House, New York. $2.50. The fa- 
mous gypsy author’s son writes a novel 
about the New York publicity racket. 

40,000 Against the Arctic. By H. P. 
Smolka. 275 pages, 87,000 words. Ap- 
pendix, photographs. Morrow, New 
York. $3.50. Stirring account of a Lon- 
don newspaper man’s visit to Russia’s 
Arctic outpost, where he found a self- 
sufficient community of workers and 
Eskimos breaking ground for a new 
empire of the north. 

Catherine and Potemkin. By Jerome 
Dreifuss. 336 pages, 91,000 words. Bib- 
liography. Covici Friede, New York. $3. 
Able study of the unpleasant love affair 
between “Great Catherine” of Russia 
and her one-eyed sadist lover, Potem- 
kin: Although based on letters newly 
found in Moscow, certain passages read 
like fiction. 
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TENNIS: Women's ‘Davis Cup’ 
Again Won by United States 


Nurse, parlormaid, mother — Mrs. 
George Wightman is all three to Uncle 
Sam’s women tennis players. Especial- 
ly when they compete with the racquet 
prima donnas of Great Britain for her 
Wightman Cup. 

At Forest Hills, Long Island, last week 
Mrs. Wightman, in an air-holed jockey 
cap and a mannish barrel-shaped coat, 
parked on her favorite chair—at the 
net directly beneath the lofty umpire. 
Every time her players changed courts, 
she squeezed a cool sponge of water on 
their hot backs, offered towels, drinks, 
and bits of advice. 

Little advice was necessary, for the 
Americans won as they pleased. Helen 
Jacobs, back to the wars after a sore 
back had kept her idle most of the 
season, girded up her salmon-colored 
belt and defeated Kay Stammers, then 
Ruth Hardwick. Alice Marble also took 
the British girls into camp. 

Sarah Palfrey Fabyan, who squeaks 
like a mechanical doll when excited, had 
her petite hand in two straight set vic- 
tories. Paired with Miss Marble, she 
downed Evelyn Dearman and Joan In- 
gram; singly, she mastered Margot 
Lumb, Britain’s southpaw squash rac- 
quets queen who has played lawn tennis 
only two years. 

Captain Wightman might well have 
enjoyed a landslide of seven matches to 
none, had she not substituted 21-year- 
old Dorothy May Sutton Bundy for 
Helen Jacobs as Marjorie Gladman Van 
Ryn’s partner in the final doubles. The 
idea was to give Miss Bundy experience. 
She proved herself amazingly fast and 
forceful for a stout, knock-kneed girl— 
but not yet quite court-wise enough to 
match strokes with Miss Stammers and 


NEWS-WEEK BY PAT TERRY 
Mrs. Wightman supplies  mer- 
ica’s women ternis players 
with water, towels, advice 








Freda James, twice winners of the doy- 
bles title at Wimbledon. 

It was Miss Bundy’s mother, May 
Sutton, who in the long-skirted days of 
1910 gave Mrs. Wightman (then Haze] 
Hotchkiss) the greatest thrill of her life. 
May Sutton won the first set 6-0, then 
ran the score to 5-0 in the second set. 
Whereupon Miss Hotchkiss took thirteen 
consecutive games and the match. 

Visitors to Mrs. Wightman’s greenish- 
brown home near Coolidge Corner, 
Brookline, Mass., would never guess that 
she was the Helen Wills Moody of her 
day. Reared in California, the cradle 
State of tennis, she moved East in 1909 
and during the next eleven years won 
the national women’s singles four times, 
the women’s doubles four times, and the 
mixed doubles six times. But nowhere 
in her living room is the collection of 
trophies that would invite discussion of 
her triumphs. 

The Wightman family boasts about 
one thing—the “brownies” (fudge cakes) 
that Mother Wightman cooks. Father 
Wightman is a yachtsman. All of their 
five children have dutifully tried to be- 
come tennis stars, but none gives prom- 
ise of reaching the top. 

In 1923, after years of persistence, 
Mrs. Wightman finally persuaded ten- 
nis czars to put her cup in competition. 
It’s a silver vase which stands thigh- 
high and is generally referred to as the 
Davis Cup of women’s tennis. The 
United States won it last week for the 
eleventh time; Great Britain has won it 
four times. So far no other country has 
produced enough women stars to war- 
rant a chance to compete for team su- 
premacy. 

However, for the individual national 
singles beginning next week at Forest 
Hills, neither British nor American gir]s 
are the favorites. Jadwiga Jedrzejowska, 
Poland’s powerhouse, is the popular 
choice. After her comes Anita Lizana, 
who arrived in New York last week. 
Srta. Lizana is the fourth ranking 
“male” player of Chile. Ahead of her 
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REVERSE: No southpaw actually swings in the stylish manner shown above. 


The photographs are of Bobby Jones—in reverse. 


Had Jones been born a 


left-hander, his chances of becoming a golf idol would have been nil. Lefties 


have never produced a front-rank player. 


Popular excuses: they haven’t a 


wide choice of implements and courses are laid out for right-handers. 


nn 


come only her brother and two players 
of Turkish origin. If a few more.Jedrze- 
jowskas and Lizanas turn up, Mrs. 
Wightman may throw her team tourna- 
ment open to the world. 


ae 
THE WEEK'S WINNERS 


GOLF: The budding golfer who 
wants to play from the “wrong” side 
of the ball runs into almost unanimous 
opposition. Professionals point out that 
courses are landscaped to catch the 
slices of right-handers. This means 
that southpaws will frequently find 
their best shot in a cavernous bunker. 
Furthermore there’s a limited selection 
of left-handed clubs to choose from. 

Whether or not left-handed golfers 
actually play under a handicap, the 
fact remains that not one has ever ap- 
proached stardom. 

Last week the second national south- 
paw tournament—held on the No. 1 
course at Olympia Fields, Chicago— 
was won by Arthur J. Thorner Jr., a 
24-year-old Detroiter. Habitually left- 
handed at everything, including his table 
manners, Thorner scored a pair of 79s 
in the finals; yet he managed to defeat 
Alvin Everett of Rome, Ga., who scored 
an 83-76. 

HORSE RACING: Race horses often 
provide puzzlers for genealogists. In 
1930 Gallant Fox, William Woodward's 
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3-year-old champion, retired and be- 
came the father of two almost equally 
famous runners, Omaha and Granville. 
Two years ago Gallant Fox’s parents— 
Sir Galahad III and Marguerite—be- 
latedly begat him his first baby brother, 
Flying Fox. In his racing debut last 
week Flying Fox won the 35th running 
of the Grand Union Hotel Stakes at 
Saratoga Springs. 

FLY CASTING: For the national fly- 
and bait-casting tournament, the WPA 


‘this year erected a 150-foot octagonal- 


shaped pool in Buffalo, N.Y. It wasn’t 
large enough for Richard G. Miller of 
Huntington Beach, Calif., who before 
he casts a fly measures wind velocity 
and takes humidity, barometric, and 
temperature readings. Last week he 
whipped his line and barbless hook 33 
feet beyond the farthest edge of the 
pool, smashing the world’s record by 
32 feet and winning the dry-fly distance 
championship. 


YACHTING: Off Newport, R.I., last 
week Harold Vanderbilt indicated that 
seamanship and not mere superiority of 
boat might have been the main reason 
for his one-sided America’s Cup vic- 
tories. He edged his Ranger through a 
fleet of eighteen boats—the traffic in- 
cluded Yankee, Rainbow, and the two 
English Endeavours—thereby winning 
the Vincent Astor Cup for the eighth 
time. 


UNITY: An Edinburgh Conference 
And a Vermont Rector Disagree 


In Edinburgh last week the World 
Conference on Faith and Order drew 
to a close. Under the presidency of the 
Lord Archbishop of York, 500 delegates 
from all the churches of the world, ex- 
cept the Roman Catholic, had spent a 
fortnight discussing means of promot- 
ing church unity. 

Though delegates bewailed “divisions 
contrary to the will of God,” they 
found hope in the fact that since the 
first conference held in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, ten years ago, fifteen de- 
nominational mergers have brought 
several millions of Christians closer to- 
gether. 

But many put slight faith in a united 
Christendom emerging from confer- 
ences. They believe that unity, like 
charity, begins at home, and that high- 
sounding resolutions passed by promi- 
nent ecclesiastics and laymen do no 
good when local ministers refuse to 
foster unity. 

Perfectly timed for such critics, a 
story came from a Vermont village 
last week. In East Poultney, the Bap- 
tist Meeting House rededicated its 
edifice in its original colonial style, and 
dedicated a new tower in memory of 
George Jones, founder of The New York 
Times. The Rev. Frederick E. Wolf, 
pastor of the meeting house, chose the 
Rev. Floyd Van Keuren as _ special 
preacher on the occasion. The New 
York Episcopalian and_ social-service 
authority is a great-great-grandson of 
Ichabod Marshall, in whose home the 
church was organized in 1785. 

Hardly had word of Dr. Van Keuren’s 
acceptance been released when the New 
York clergyman received a letter from 
the Rev. Emmett P. Paige, Poultney’s 
Episcopal rector. The 32-year-old high- 
church priest invoked Canon 21—for- 
bidding clergymen to preach in outside 
parishes without the rector’s consent. 

Dr. Van Keuren assured Mr. Paige 
that he had no intention of breaking 
church law. He felt that Canon did not 
apply since his sermon was a historical 
one to be delivered before the East 
Poultney Historical Society. 

Mr. Paige ignored Mr. Van Keuren’s 
letter, but a similar one sent to Dr. Ved- 
der Van Dyck, Bishop of Vermont, 
brought a telegram. The prelate chided 
the New Yorker for being “inconsider- 
ate of the local parish and priest” and 
said that he would give preaching per- 
mission “but not at an hour when our 
parish has services.” Rather than cause 
a church fight, Dr. Van Keuren left East 
Poultney before the service began. 

To his Baptist congregation last Sun- 
day Mr. Wolf read the entire correspon- 
dence and, commenting on the Edin- 
burgh conference, concluded: “But 
Christian unity can only be achieved as 
each local congregation of the Church 
Universal in every land seeks to build 
up this unity in the spirit of cooperation, 
peace, and love.” 
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PHARMACISTS: 1,000 Talk Shop 
And Hear of Up-to-Date Drugs 


Mostly you go to a drugstore for a 
sandwich or a soda, or for face powder, 
bathing shoes, books. Today’s drug- 
stores collect 6.8 per cent of the coun- 
try’s restaurant bill and take in a bil- 
lion and a quarter dollars annually on 
products that range from kiddie cars to 
candy. 

Yet at the same time they are filling 
165,000,000 prescriptions a year, worth 
$151,000,000. And although only a scant 
5,000 of the nation’s 56,519 pharmacies 
confine themselves solely to rolling pills 
and compounding prescriptions, phar- 
macists in general still think of them- 
selves as the strong left hand of medi- 
cine. 

This was brought out anew last week 
when 1,000 pharmacists, all of them 
graduate chemists, met in New York for 
the 85th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association. There 
were many technical reports—papers on 
such matters as “The Chemistry of Pas- 
siflora Incarnata” and the “Triethano- 
lamine Salts of Fatty Acids”—but much 
of their research and work, as outlined 
in the discussions at the convention, 
drove straight home to problems im- 
mediately confronting American men 
and women everywhere. 


OINTMENT: E. E. Vicher, R. K. 
Snyder, and E. N. Gathercoal (the asso- 
ciation’s incoming president) reported 
on a new calomel ointment likely to be 
of immense value in the national cam- 
paign to stamp out syphilis. Used ex- 
ternally, this colloidal suspension of 
calomel is apparently 100 times as ef- 
fective as previous lard-base ointments. 
Its potency was tested by smearing it 
upon the unshaven skins of 30-odd 
rabbits. 

Tested on cultures of staphylococci, 
the microbes which cause boils, it went 
to work surely and swiftly. Nor did it 
show any toxic effects, common when 
too much mercury is introduced into the 
body. The new drug, incidentally, is 
being used in Chicago’s great anti- 
syphilis drive. 


DRUGS: That pharmacists, like sci- 
entists in other fields, are conscious of 
their wider responsibility to the com- 
munity at large was instanced by the 
suggestion of Heber W. Youngken of 
the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. 
Fearing possible shortages of drugs sup- 
plied by exotic wild plants, he proposed 
that State and Federal agricultural ex- 
periment stations spend $100,000 on re- 
search in these fields. 

Specifically he suggested the cultiva- 
tion of aspidium, a fernlike plant which 
produces a drug for expelling tape- 
worms; serpentaria—Virginia and Texas 
snakeroot—used in typhoid fever and 
typhoid pneumonia; gelsemium, the 


climbing yellow jasmine of the Southern 
United States which is the basis of a 
powerful sedative; and slippery elm, the 
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NO BAZAAR: Probably the best-known pharmacy in the United States is that 
operated on Lexington Avenue, New York, by Dr. J. Leon Lascoff—first vice 
president of the American Pharmaceutical Association. Opened in 1899, it has 
always dealt in drugs and drugs alone, has somehow managed to buck the drug- 


store trend toward Oriental bazaars. 


Window displays consist of mortars and 


pestles, and letters for prescriptions from Singapore, Cape Town, and Paris. 
The two-story, paneled salesroom is located in an old Brownstone building; 
behind the scenes (above) fourteen pharmacists compound 150 to 175 pre- 
scriptions a day. Last year Dr. Lascoff reserved for himself the right to mix 


Prescription No. 1,000,000 (insert). 


























U.S. NATIONAL MUSEUM 


GADGETS: At the American Phar- 
maceutical Association meeting last 
week Dr. Charles Whitebread de- 
scribed devices that used to make 
money for druggists. Left—the cap- 
sule-sized Myers Tapeworm Trap, 
patented in 1854, was supposed to 
be swallowed. Sighting food, the 
parasite would squirm into the open- 
ing and release a head-catching me- 
chanism. By use of a string the pa- 
tient could-then pull up trap and 
tapeworm. Right—the ‘dimple pro- 
ducer,’ a brace-and-bit machine that 
was expected to knead depressions 
into undimpled cheeks. 


inner bark of which is used in treat- 
ment of diarrhea, dysentery, and other 
diseases. 


CATHARTICS: Delegates agreed 
that one of the pharmacist’s biggest jobs 
is standardization—such precision work 
as testing an antiseptic for the time it 
takes to kill colonies of specific bacteria. 
But for the biggest item in the drug- 
gist’s trade, the $20,000,000-a-year ca- 
thartic business, there has been no real 
standardization of laxatives as regards 
results. 

Millions of people, confused by ad- 
vertising claims, would like to know 
whether there is any yardstick by which 
the efficiency of laxatives can be meas- 
ured. Well, said the convened phar- 
macists, there isn’t—but pretty soon 
there probably will be. 

C. G. King, George D. Beal, and Mel- 
vin W. Green, all three Pittsburgh phar- 
macists, reported on a new test on which 
they have worked for four years. Guinea 
pigs are fed standard diets, then given 
measured amounts of the cathartic un- 
der analysis. The fecal output in grams 
per hour gives a dependable estimate of 
the drug. 

One way other researchers have been 
going at it calls for the immersion of a 
segment of the intestinal tract of a 
newly killed experimental animal in 
saline solution. Since muscular contrac- 
tions continue for five minutes after 
death, the addition of laxative cascara, 
which increases the contractions, gives 
a way to measure the potency of the 
drug. Another method of standardiza- 


tion, not so very Satisfactory, calls 
for feeding laxative combined with 
barium sulphate; the metal salt is 


visible on X-ray plates and it can 
be timed ‘as it progresses through the 
intestine. #3 


a 
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Falling Farm 


Eight years ago slight fissures were already 
apparent on the 12-acre farm at Buhl, Idaho, 
which Harley Robertson leased from Griffin 
Ranches. Lately these fissures have yawned 
wide open. Accompanied by subterranean 
rumblings, the land has dropped 30 to 300 feet. 
Tourists pouring in to see the natural wonder 
are costing the owner about $400 a month—for 
hiring guards to keep them away from crevices, 
and for warning signs. Picture at right shows 
reporters examining an ant hill near the chasm 
—somehow forewarned, the ants had fled to 
safer soil. 


NEWSPHOTOS 


Geologists have two explanations for the sink- 
ing farm. One group believes a great volcanic 
tunnel underlies the chasm. While lava solidi- 
fied above, the tunnel continued to drain off 
molten volcanic rock. As this activity ceased, 
the cavern eventually filled with ash and silt. 
This afforded sufficient underpinning for the 
land until irrigation-ditch seepage washed it 
away, leaving an empty tunnel. When pres- 
sure from above became too great cave-ins 
began. 

Other geologists hold that the trouble traces 
to near-by Salmon River Canyon. As river 
water cuts under soil it causes constant slips. 
Consequent pressure is transmitted back sev- 
eral hundred feet from the bank and causes new 
faults.. Tourists need not hurry, they say. The 
sinking will continue at least 5,000,000 years. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: New York Tenements 
Provide Melodrama and Moral 


In his exposé of racketeering, ‘““Here’s 
to Crime,’ Courtney Ryley Cooper of- 
fers startling statistics: an American 
has only one chance in four of going 
through 60 years of life without being 
the victim of a serious crime; every 
time the clock ticks off a minute and a 
half, there is a robbery, burglary, hold- 
up, theft, or embezzlement somewhere 
in the United States. 

Everyone should be made aware of 
such facts—yet they are only the ef- 
fects of crime. Samuel Goldwyn’s pro- 
duction of Dead End delves into the 
causes. 

Sidney Kingsley’s sociological melo- 
drama of the same name opened at New 
York’s Belasco Theatre on Oct. 28, 1935, 
and for 684 performances dinned its 
message over the footlights: slums 
breed criminals. The film version de- 
letes the play’s censorable colloquial- 
isms and builds the crippled Gimpty of 
the original version into the stalwart 
Dave of the new; otherwise, Lillian 
Hellman and William Wyler, adaptor 
and director, have fashioned an almost 
literal transcription of the play. 

A reproduction of one of Manhattan’s 
dead-end streets in the East 50s sets 
the scene—on the one side, wealth and 
culture represented by the swanky apart- 
ment house whose walls rear high 
above the filth-laden East River; on the 
other, the poverty and squalor of 
crowded tenements. 

Played against this single set, the 
drama is woven from the threads of 
many stories: the sentimental journey 


of Baby Face Martin (Humphrey Bo- 
gart) from the safety of the West to 
a gangster’s death in the slum backwash 
that spawned him; the love of a tene- 
ment girl (Sylvia Sidney) for a local 
boy (Joel McCrea) who made good in 
college, only to be flung back to the 
slums through unemployment; and, too, 
there are lesser themes that evoke fine 
performances from Claire Trevor, Mar- 
jorie Main, Wendy Barrie, and Allen 
Jenkins. But more than anything else, 
“Dead End” is the bitter and pessi- 
mistic account of a half-dogen slum 
boys exposed to a vicious background 
as a preparation for the inevitable re- 
form school, with its advanced course 
on the technique of crime. 

The boys who drew critical raves in 
the Broadway production—Billy Halop, 
Huntz Hall, Bobby Jordan, Leo Gorcey, 
Gabriel Dell, and Bernard Punsley— 
play the same roles on the screen. The 
terrifying reality of their group per- 
formance drives the Kingsley message 
home with stunning force. 

As confidently as Nelson at Trafalgar 
expected every Englishman to do his 
duty, film folk expect a Samuel Gold- 
wyn production to exhibit the kind of 
excellence they have labeled “the Gold- 
wyn touch.” To the last detail of its 
production, “Dead End” bears that im- 
print. In this case, the last detail was 
a matter of the East River’s garbage. 

For realism’s sake, there had to be 
garbage; for the script’s sake, the six 
boy actors spent a lot of time swimming 
in it—and the producer can ask an 
actor to put up with only so much. 
Ingenuity finally struck a compromise 
between verisimilitude and the laws of 
hygiene: a property man found him- 
self with a job halving fresh, firm grape- 
fruit, rinsing carrot tops, and scrubbing 
assorted debris to cast on the turgid 
waters of Mr. Goldwyn’s East River. 





The dead-end street’s gang finds a spot where sun eludes the tenements 





RADIO 





DICTION: Expert Will Teach 
Columbia's Talkers How fo Talk 


If tuners-in henceforth notice a sim- 
ple, unaffected style in announcing Co- 
lumbia network programs—instead of 
the usual stiff, swift-word barrage— 
they can thank William Cabell Greet, 
assistant professor of English at Bar- 
nard College and editor of American 


z 





NEWS-WEEK. BY PAT TERRY 


Dr. Greet don’t like doesn’t 


Speech magazine. Since July 1 Dr. 
Greet has been studying the chain’s an- 
nouncements; last week he began his 
duties as Columbia’s linguistic consult- 
ant by holding speech clinics for the 
young spielers. 

Dr. Greet sees no reason for radio tra- 
ditions demanding a great number of 
words in a short space of time. “No- 
body knows why sports and news an- 
nouncements should be so dry and rapid, 
nor why commentators on musical pro- 
grams should be so pompous. These vices 
have grown up in the new art. Radio 
producers will realize eventually that, 
in speaking as in writing, simplicity is 
the only permanently effective style.” 

“Good speech is not a technique like 
efficient typing. It does not consist in a 
few fancy pronunciations of words like 
bath, literature, or piano. It is the sum 
total of a man’s education and charac- 
ter.” 

Listeners may be a little startled to 
hear Greet-trained announcers saying 
“ain’t” for “are not” and “am not’— 
which is philologically and historically 
correct but has been frowned out of 
American usage by schoolmarms. He 
also approves “don’t” in the third per- 
son singular rather than the “doesn’t” 
of the self-elected purists. But he don’t 
like “definitely” used for surely or cer- 
tainly, a British expression that has 
pushed its way into American usage. 
“It’s one of those words that serve as an 
excuse for not thinking.” 
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COLBY: Maine College Moving 
To Other Side of the Tracks 


One afternoon last week on a 600- 
acre height of land overlooking Water- 
ville, Maine, a sizable group of people 
surrounded a bronzed, gray-headed edu- 
cator. Then a dynamite blast marked 
the beginning of a new campus for 
Colby College. 

As President Franklin W. Johnson— 
a professor at Columbia’s Teachers Col- 
lege before he came to Colby in 1929— 
set off the charge, he smiled to think 
that at last the college was on its way 
to a quieter spot. On one side of the 
present campus trucks bang along the 
Portland-Quebec State highway; on 
another, grunting Maine Central loco- 
motives slap squealing freight cars on 
and off sidings and into each other. 

He smiled, too, knowing that al- 
though Duke and Colgate Universities 
changed their names honoring men 
who gave them large sums of money, 
the donor of the $200,000 building begun 
by last week’s blast—George Horace 
Lorimer, Colby alumnus and former 
editor of The Saturday Evening Post— 
had not stipulated that the college 
should change its name to his.* 

It was sufficient that one building 
should be called the Lorimer Memorial 
Chapel, in honor of the editor’s father, 
George Claude Lorimer, Boston min- 
ister and frequent lecturer at Colby. 
The other buildings—twelve or four- 
teen—will cost $3,000,000. One-third is 
raised or pledged. 

Chartered in 1813 to train men for the 
Baptist ministry, Colby opened five 
years later with seven students and one 
professor. Now it has a faculty of 50 


_ “In 1866 Colby did change its name— 
from Waterville College—honoring Gardner 
Colby, Boston merchant, a generous bene- 
factor, 


NEWSPHOTOS 


Barry Faris: noted for fast thinking 


and 600 men and women students. The 
pre-medical, teaching, and business-ad- 
ministration departments are strongest. 
But the Baptist influence still remains; 
approximately a third of the trustees 
belong to that denomination. 

Significant, too, is the fact that the 
first ground broken on Mayflower Hill 
was for a chapel. Though Roger W. 
Babson, Boston statistician and Moder- 
ator of the Congregational and Chris- 
tian Churches, recently declared (NEws- 
WEEK, Aug. 21) that college students 
are indifferent to religion, Colby and its 
chapel donor think otherwise. Prevented 
by illness from attending the ceremony 
last week, Lorimer sent a message ex- 
tolling religion as “the cornerstone of 
character” and relating that, since his 
minister-father’s death 33 years ago, 
“rarely a day passes that one or more 
letters from men and women whom he 
helped and whose lives he influenced 
are not among my mail.” 


FOURTH ESTATE 


MERGER: Two Wire Services 
Spliced in Retrenchment Move 


The last Presidential election proved 
to William Randolph Hearst that his 
opinions didn’t put candidates in the 
White House. For this and other rea- 
sons the publisher last week silenced his 
largest sounding board, Universal Serv- 
ice. The special news and feature wire, 
set up primarily for Hearst morning 
papers, was swallowed by International 
News Service. By the consolidation, 
I.N.S., which serves 600 clients in ad- 
dition to Hearst afternoon dailies, be- 
came a 24-hour wire, operating on a 
basis similar to the larger Associated 
Press and the United Press. 

The merger extended a Hearst re- 
trenchment program which had already 
liquidated The Rochester Journal and 
merged The New York American with 
The Evening Journal. I.N.S. retained 
such U.S. features as Damon Runyon, 
Louella Parsons, and Bugs Baer. But 
newspaper men do not expect I.N.S. to 
speed Hearst policy stories over its wire 
now any more than it has done in the 
past. Six hundred independent clients 
would hardly stand for the stuff that 
Universal habitually fed editors. For 
I.N.S.—which boasts of more clients 
in Ohio, Indiana, and Pennsylvania than 
any other press association—has been 
strictly a news wire. Whereas Univer- 
sal bureau chiefs might receive in- 
structions almost daily from “W. R.,” 
some I.N.S. bureaus haven’t heard from 
him for as long as five years. 

Of the two, IL.N.S. is the older. Started 
as a night service, it took over the Na- 
tional Press Association in 1911 and 
supplied news to both morning and 
evening papers until 1917, when U.S. 
wires warmed up. Originally organized 
for spot news, U.S. was reorganized in 
1928 to specialize in supplementary and 
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When President Franklin W. Johnson set off the dynamite charge he envisioned Colby College’s Lorimer Memorial Chapel 
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feature articles. Hearst executives liked 
to call it a “luxury service.” 

Under last week’s merger George 
Hargreaves, who founded U.S., becomes 
“business manager of the combination. 
Seymour Berkson, U.S. editor, takes 
charge of the night wire. Joseph V. 
Connolly, president of King Features 
and I.N.S., continues to hold down his 
accustomed chair. So does Barry Faris, 
I.N.S. editor. 

This former semi-pro ball player, and 
one of the best catch-as-catch-can news 
editors in the business, is in direct com- 
mand of the works. He’s 48 and a 
brother-in-law of Stephen Early, Roose- 
velt secretary, and of George Holmes, 
I.N.S. Washington bureau chief. 


To Faris’ fast-thinking and long- 
range planning, I.N.S. credits some 
notable scoops, the most important 


being the 40-minute beat on the arrest 
of Bruno Richard Hauptmann, Sept. 20, 
1934. The editor shares the credit with 
Leigh Matteson, youngscience writer who 
had enlisted the services of Dr. Dudley 
D. Schoenfeld, New York psychiatrist. 

Dr. Schoenfeld’s analysis of the crim- 
inal, which Faris turned over to the 
police, gave detectives an amazingly ac- 
curate description of their quarry. 
Furthermore, Faris furnished the offi- 
cers with all the information amassed 
by a special staff of reporters. 

In return, police agreed to keep him 
posted on all developments, with the 
understanding that he wouldn’t break 
any story without their O.K. When— 
after two years of hunting—they ar- 
rested Hauptmann, they gave their edi- 
torial collaborator a tip. Faris, already 
thoroughly in the know, had only to fill 
in the kidnaper’s name and address. 

Twice married and the father of 
three daughters, Faris commutes be- 
tween his New York office and his home 
in Scarsdale, Westchester County, where 
fellow golfers know him as a player 
who stays in the 80s. Formerly the 
stocky journalist was an amateur boxer 
and considered turning professional un- 
til a sudden K.O. convinced him that 
the idea was a flop. 





WIDE WORLD 


Ganna Walska has a fifth fiancé 





TRANSITION 


BIRTHDAY: Jon Morrow Lind- 
bergh, second son of Col. and Mrs. 
Charles Lindbergh, 5, Aug. 16. Two days 
later Jon’s father was reported plan- 
ning to buy Milio, France, a small is- 
land off the Breton coast near the St. 
Gilda’s Island home of Dr. Alexis Car- 
rel, scientist and collaborator with 
Lindbergh on the robot lungs and heart 
which they perfected two years ago. 


... Orville Wright, co-inventor of the 
airplane with his late brother Wilbur, 
66, Aug. 19. 


..-Princess Margaret Rose of Eng- 
land, younger daughter of George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth, 7, Aug. 21. At 
Balmoral Castle, Edinburgh, she rode 





HARRIS & EWING 
Margaret Rose cuts her cake 


her principal presents: a bicycle and a 
pony. 

ENGAGED: King Farouk I of Egypt, 
17, and Sasi Naaz, 16, daughter of+a 
lady-in-waiting to the Queen Mother 
Nazli and of Youssef Bey Zulfikar, Alex- 
andria Court of Appeals counselor. 


--.Ganna Walska, 45, Polish-born 
opera singer, and Harry Grindell-Mat- 
thews, 57, wealthy English inventor of 
the “death ray,” the luminaphone (an 
organ played by light), an automatic 
pilot for airplanes, and a submarine-de- 
tecting device. Mme Walska met her 
fifth fiancé three months ago at the 
opera in London. 


...Andy (Charles J. Correll), 47, of 
Amos ’n’ Andy, blackface radio come- 
dians, whose wife divorced him last 
May, and Alyce M. McLaughlin, 29, 
Hollywood dancer. 

MARRIED: Princess Maria of Ba- 
varia, 22, niece of ex-Crown Prince 
Rupprecht of Bavaria, and Prince 





. 


—— 





INTERNATIONAL 


Jon Morrow Lindbergh: 5 now 


Pierre of Orleans-Braganza, 24, pre- 
tender to the nonexistent throne oj 
Brazil, in the Rococo Chapel of ancient 
Nymphenburg Castle, Munich, before a 
gathering of Bourbon and Bavarian 
royalty which included ex-King Alfonso 
XIII of Spain. 


... Anne Shirley, 18, film actress whose 
screen name was formerly Dawn O'Day, 
and John Howard Payne, 25, actor- 
grandnephew of John Howard Payne, 
composer of “Home, Sweet Home,” in 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


ANNULLED: The Apr. 17 secret 
marriage of Wrigley Offield, 20, Yale 
student, grandson and heir of the late 
William Wrigley Jr., chewing-gum mil- 
lionaire, and Edith Marjorie Haldi- 
mand, 19, of New York—because the 
bridegroom wasn’t of legal age and 
never lived with his bride. 

DIVORCED: Frederick S. Moody J/r., 
California broker, by Helen Wills 
Moody, 30, ex-tennis queen, now a 
fashion designer, on grounds of cruelty, 
in Reno. 

SOUSED: In champagne, Mayor 
Pierre Nouveau of Cannes, during the 
annual Riviera Battle of Flowers. As 
carriages passed the reviewing stand at 
the gay street carnival, somebody iden- 
tified John Roosevelt, 21, the Presi- 
dent’s youngest son. Clutching a bou- 
quet, Nouveau rushed forward to make 
a “pretty speech” of welcome. Accord- 
ing to conflicting accounts, a young 
man in the carriage then (1) poured a 
glass of champagne on the Mayor; (2) 
squirted the golden fizz at the French 
official from a bottle; (3) grabbed the 
bouquet, dipped it in ice water, and 
bopped Nouveau over the head with the 
sopping flowers. Roosevelt turned up 
later in Paris, appalled at newspaper 
headlines. After a long conference with 
Ambassador Bullitt, he declared: “I 
have never seen Mayor Nouveau in my 
life ... I never threw champagne... 
It certainly must have been somebody 
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else.’ ThesMayor: “Although I had nev- 
er seen him before ... I am certain 
now it was Mr. Roosevelt ... His fa- 
ther is a very fine man... My best 
suit was ruined.” New Dealers accepted 
the mistaken identity story; anti-New 
Dealers believed the worst. 

ARRIVED: Mrs. M. E. Lanigan- 
O’Keefe, originator of the Irish sweep- 
stakes, in New York for a survey of 
American hospitals, from Dublin. When 
her physician husband died during the 
War, Mrs. Lanigan O’Keefe tried to 
raise $5,000 to keep his hospital going; 
and developed the sweepstakes plan to 
help all financially pinched Irish hos- 
pitals. The fund now has a $65,000,000 
unspent surplus, which will be used for 
new hospitals in Ireland. Americans, 
she says, purchase more than 50 per 
cent of the sweepstakes tickets; Eng- 
land holds second place. 


... Robert Taylor (Spangler Arlington 
Brugh), 26, screen actor, from New 
York, for England, where he will make 
a film called “A Yank at Oxford.” When 
he arrived from Hollywood in Grand 
Central Station, 500 women mobbed 
him; later at the Paradise Restaurant 
chorus girls and guests deluged him 
with requests for autographs; and his 
send-off on the Berengaria equaled a 
Valentino fan demonstration. Twelve 
women fainted; two hid under his 
bed; and 1,000 semihysterical women 
braved intense heat to shriek: “I love 
you” at their hero. One, who managed 
to shake Taylor’s hand, declared: “I'll 
never wash my hand.” Taylor managed 
to enjoy himself: “A helluva thrill. The 
only time I’ll worry about things like 
this is when they don’t happen.” When 
reporters asked if he considered himself 
beautiful, Taylor snapped: “I’ve got 
hair on my chest. I’m a red-blooded 
American.” 


..-Hugh R. Wilson, 52, ten years 
American Minister to Switzerland, from 


A press agent’s dream come true: Robert Taylor in (the) Paradise 








ACME 


Sailing on the Normandie: Dorothy Parker 


Bern, in New York, en route for Wash- 
ington, where he will succeed R. Wal- 
ton Moore as Assistant Secretary of 
State in charge of Foreign Affairs. 
DEPARTED: Robert Worth Bing- 
ham, 65, Louisville publisher and Amer- 
ican Ambassador to the court of St. 
James’s, from London, for Washington. 
Summoned by transatlantic telephone, 
Bingham canceled a_ grouse-shooting 
week end in Scotland, raced off to 
Southampton, and caught the Empress 
of Britain for Quebec, whence he ex- 
pects to fly to Washington. One theory 
advanced for Bingham’s haste: the 
President wants to know how Britain 
stands on hostilities in the Far East. 


.-» Dorothy Parker Campbell, wit and 
author (“Sunset Gun,” “Enough Rope’”’), 
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and her husband, Alan Campbell, actor, 
from New York, for Paris, on a vaca- 
tion from Hollywood, where both write 
for the movies. . 
7 . . 

ANNOUNCED: By Bruce Barton, 
51, author (“The Man Nobody Knows”) 
and advertising executive, his candidacy 
for the Republican nomination as rep- 
resentative from the 17th (“Silk Stock- 
ing”) district, New York City. 

EXPANDED: The waistline of 
H.R.H., Edward, Duke of Windsor, 43, 
who in Noetsch, Austria, last week 
bought new leather shorts two sizes 
larger than his pre-honeymoon pants. 

SICK LIST: Richard Strauss, 73, 
dean of German composers and former 
Reich Culture Chamber president (se- 
vere cold): confined to a sanitarium 
near Munich. The composer of “Der 
Rosenkavalier” and “Salome” has set- 
tled his spat with the Nazis, which arose 
when Stefan Zweig, Austrian-Jewish 
author, wrote the libretto for his 
eleventh opera. Next Summer the 
Munich State Opera plans a world pre- 
miére of Strauss’ newly completed 
“Friedenstag.” 


-»»Admiral Nicholas de Horthy, 69, 
Regent of Hungary since 1920 and war- 
time commander ef the Austro-Hun- 
garian fleet (influenza, which he caught 
watching a polo game in the rain; fol- 
lowed by a heart attack); seriously ill 
in Budapest. 


.»» Mrs. Frank Merriam, wife of Cali- 
fornia’s Governor (injured when the 
car in which she and the Governor were 
riding collided with a produce truck on 
a narrow bridge near Salinas, Calif.): 
condition “not serious.” 


.-. Sterling Black, 12, son of Supreme 
Court Justice Hugo L. Black (minor 
operation for an ear ailment at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore): up and 
about. 


... The Rev. Charles E. Coughlin, 45, 
radio priest and politician (nervous in- 
digestion caused by overwork): will 
probably remain away from his pulpit 
until Sept. 15. 

DIED: George Wright, 90, star base- 
ball player, “father of American golf,” 
and founder of Wright & Ditson (sport- 
ing goods), after a long illness, at his 
Dorchester, Mass., home. Wright played 
shortstop on the Cincinnati Red Sox of 
1869, the United States’ first all-pro- 
fessional baseball team; and at Frank- 
lin Park, Boston, established what was 
supposedly America’s first nine-hole 
golf course. 





«++ James McIntyre, 80, beloved “Alex- 
ander” of “The Ham Tree” blackface 
vaudeville act, for 63 years half of the 
famous McIntyre and Heath vaudeville 
team, a partnership started when 
Grant was President and continued 
through the great days of minstrel 
shows and vaudeville; of uremic poison- 
ing, at his home near Southampton, 
Long Island. 
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‘PURGE: Hitler Puts the Clock 
Back for Art and the Treasury 


A month or so ago Adolf Hitler turned 
his virulent scorn upon artistic modern- 
ism, demanding that it be rooted out 
of Germany once and for all. So Hitler 
was going in for still another of his 
fanatical purges, this time it was 
against other men’s ideas of what was 
beautiful! 

That was the first reaction. Now art 
experts are beginning to wonder if there 
are not more logical explanations of the 
Fiihrer’s denunciation of every painter 
from Manet to Dali. Hitler, the house- 
painter who never won recognition as a 
landscape artist, might be taking this 
revenge for his own frustration. Or 
perhaps he is getting ready to sell the 
family jewels? He already has made a 
start: two months ago in Munich, 777 
of the State’s “superfluous” art treas- 
ures, ranging back as far as Botticelli, 
were auctioned off to foreigners at cut 
rates. 








PROCEDURE: Money may not grow 
on trees but many a hard-put govern- 
ment has found it nestling behind a 
collection of art works. When Prussian 
troops invaded Paris in 1871, the French 
sold their masterpieces to raise the 
German-demanded indemnity.* 

Soviet Russia ran short of cash and 
delved into its Hermitage, one of the 
finest national museums in Europe; a 
single picture, the Alba Madonna, 
brought $1,166,400. Today, both Spanish 
factions are supposedly following the 
same procedure. 

Collectors and dealers outside Ger- 
many now think the Nazi leader is go- 
ing to do the same thing—with just a 
dash of originality. If so, he set the 
scene nicely with his July 18 speech 
opening the new House of German Art 
in Munich. 

The Fihrer exercised all his vocal 
fervor to brand modern art as the 
“filthy” brainchild of Jews and Bolshe- 
viks. Swelling with patriotic pride, he 
swore to purge the country of such “de- 
generacy” (this would include the mas- 





*Currently, at the Crocker Art Gallery, 
Sacramento, a selection of the 2,000 items 
thus purchased by Judge E. B. Crocker is 


being displayed for the first time in Amer- 


ica. 





terpieces of Mare Chagall, Paul Klee, 
George Grosz, and scores of other 
painters .who have made their mark 
in international circles). He even advo- 
cated -the sterilization of such “unfit” 
painters. 

But some art experts are cynical. 
They know that before Hitler’s advent 
Germany was perhaps the most broad- 
minded country in Europe concerning 
modern art. It recognized Picasso, Seu- 
rat, and Renoir before France did—and 
thereby got the cream of the lot among 
these men’s works. 

Scores of German cities have mu- 
seums that boast. a stock of modern 
paintings and sculpture. Essen alone 
has 774 such examples; Hamburg, 1,577: 
Dresden, more than 700. 

Picassos sell from $10,000 to $50,000: 
Renoir and Seurat figures soar up to 
a hundred thousand; contemporary 
Germans also obtain high prices—and 
the country is flooded with their works. 
Having built up strenuous opposition to 
such art within his own nation, Hitler 
could dump these “degenerate” objects 
on the international market and there- 
by acquire a neat supply of foreign cur- 
rency. Nobody doubts the Reich’s need 
of it. 





NEWSPHOTOS 


MURAL SURPRISE: In the cavern- 
ous Great Hall of the RCA Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, visi- 
tors may soon be blinking their eyes 
in amazement at 1,067 square feet 
of brand-new mural. Massive, low- 
toned figures, portraying the spirit 
of contemporary America, are now 
ready for the blank wall where hung 
the ill-fated fresco of Diego Rivera, 
which caused a nationwide furor in 
1934. 

Rivera didn’t stick to his original 
1933 sketch, and Rockefeller inter- 
ests objected to his imaginative ad- 
ditions. The work came down. As 
second choice John D. Rockefeller 
last year appointed José Maria Sert, 
Catalonian artist, to fill the space. 

Sert is a conservative artist not 
prone to additional frills—but the 
financier took no chances. Not a 
word of the impending mural leaked 
out until the finished work arrived 
on the Normandie Aug. 16. Sert 
anxiously awaited a cable giving 
Rockefeller approval. 
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PRICE FIXING: President Outflanked 


By Congress on Miller-Tydings Measure 


Four months ago President Roose- 
velt asked Congress to postpone action 
on the Miller-Tydings National Fair 
Trade Enabling Bill. “The present 
hazard of undue advances in prices 
makes it most untimely to legalize any 
.. . marketing practice calculated to 
facilitate [price] increases.” 

The proposed practice: numerous 
State laws permitted makers of trade- 
marked goods to fix minimum retail 
prices; the Fair Trade Enabling Bill 
sought to push this principle beyond 
State borders. A manufacturer in Wis- 
consin, for instance, would be able to 
establish minimum resale levels for his 
wares in all States having price-fixing 
laws. 

Prompt pigeonholing of the bill by 
administration leaders didn’t please 
Senator Millard E. Tydings of Mary- 
land and Representative John E. Miller 
of Arkansas. Fighting for thousands of 
small independent shopkeepers—who 
complained that big stores competed 
unfairly through price cutting and use 
of “loss leaders’—these legislators had 
worked for two years mobilizing enough 
votes to ensure passage of their measure. 

Early this month, Tydings and Miller 
got back at the President. Attached 
as a rider to the District of Columbia 
Tax Bill—a “must” measure providing 
for urgently needed new District reve- 
nues—the Fair Trade Bill gravitated to 
the White House with scarcely any op- 
position. 

Last week Mr. Roosevelt faced a 
deadline. By midnight, Aug. 17 (ten 
days after he received the measure 
from Congress), he must decide whether 
to sign the bill, veto it (thus throwing 
out both taxes and price-fixing), or do 
nothing, and thereby let the measure 
enact itself automatically.* 

Shortly before the zero hour, the 
President composed a statement: “This 
is the first instance during my term of 
office that this vicious practice of at- 
taching unrelated riders . .. has oc- 
curred ..., I have distinct hesitation in 
approving the rider, which weakens the 
antitrust laws [but] I have decided to 
SOM 2s 


* Some commentators perceived a 
family factor behind the President’s 
signature. They hinted that Mr. Roose- 
velt may have been influenced by his 
eldest son, James, who became a full- 
fledged White House secretary in July. 
Active in Massachusetts politics since 
1932 when he became a Boston insur- 
ance salesman, anda vigorousadvocate of 


‘While Congress is in session, the Presi- 
dent must sign or veto a bill within ten 
days of its peoster; if he does neither, the 
measure automatically becomes law. After 
Congress adjourns, outstanding bills must 
be signed within ten days; if not, they die 
(the pocket veto). 
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retail price fixing, 29-year-old Jimmy 
recently promised Bay State druggists 
that he would push the Miller-Tydings 
Bill. 


VICTORIES: California, in 1931, was 
the first State to pass a “fair trade” 
law. Manufacturers of trade-marked 
goods were permitted to make con- 
tracts with merchants setting minimum 
retail prices. The law didn’t work; too 
many storekeepers refused to sign. 

In 1933, California strengthened the 
statute by adding an amendment that 
now forms the basis of every State 
price-fixing law: a contract between a 
manufacturer and one retailer seis 
minimum prices for all other mer- 
chants handling the product. 

Despite strong opposition by depart- 
ment stores and mail-order houses, the 
fair-trade movement has since won vic- 
tories all over the country. Today 42 
States—all except Delaware, Mississip- 
pi, Missouri, Alabama, New Hampshire, 
and Texas—have price-fixing laws. 
Now the Miller-Tydings Law supplies 
the essential factor—exemption from 
antitrust laws—necessary to permit in- 
terstate price fixing. For example, if a 
New York manufacturer wants to fix 
minimums in a dozen Eastern States, he 


will simply enter into one contract with 
a storekeeper in each State. 


COMPETITION: Last week repre- 
sentatives of the drug, cosmetic, liquor, 
and book trades—chief participants 
hitherto in State price fixing—ap- 
plauded Congressman Miller when he 
declared that the new legislation would 
help stop “predatory price cutting as a 
weapon of monopolistic large distribu- 
tors to crush the small businessman.” 

Meanwhile makers and retailers of 
hundreds of miscellaneous branded 
products—radios, jewelry, stationery, 
and electrical appliances—prepared to 
join the parade. But producers of 
trade-marked foods showed only mild 
enthusiasm; intense competition in the 
grocery trade, they feel, will prevent 
successful price fixing. 

Most advocates of the new law ad- 
mit that consumers will probably have 
to pay more for many articles in the 
next few months; but they claim that 
the eventual result will be lower prices, 
due to stabilization of distribution con- 
ditions, reduced selling expenses, and 
competition—not only of unbranded 
goods but also of trade-marked products 
whether price fixed or not. 


- 


AVIATION: Plane Profits Soar 
As Air Line Incomes Nosedive 


For the past ten years investors, re- 
membering the profits made by those 
who bought General Motors stock in its 
early days, have been trying to pick the 
best bets in aircraft securities. The first 
aviation boom came in 1928, when manu- 








BANK FAILURE: Two weeks ago the Fort Greene National Bank of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., closed its doors and handed its insolvent accounts over to the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp. Last week, FDIC, which insures the deposits of 98 per 
cent of the country’s banks, began paying off the 3,500 depositors of the 104th 
insured bank to fail since FDIC was organized in 1934. Of the $2,000,000 in 
deposits, only 50 accounts exceeded $5,000—the maximum guaranteed by FDIC. 











facturers started mass production of 
small planes for private use; stock prices 
soared until the market crashed and 
sober investment opinion concluded that 
‘ private flying would be an expensive 
luxury for years to come. 

But speculators still considered the 
industry a potential gold mine. Al- 
though most aircraft manufacturers and 
air-transport companies paid no divi- 
dends and reported deficits year after 
year, the optimistic hung onto their 
stocks through the depression. 

In the last two years both manufac- 
turers and transport firms have chalked 


up records. Since 1934 the number of’ 


passengers carried by domestic air lines 
has doubled, reaching an all-time peak 
of 1,020,931 last year. Manufacturers 
sold $78,148,893 worth of planes, engines, 
and parts in 1936—a 116 per cent in- 
crease over 1935. 

Last week two announcements re- 
newed investors’ hopes in the industry’s 
future. Boeing Airplane Co., one of the 
five leading manufacturers, reported its 
net income for the first half of 1937 
totaled $253,896, nearly three times the 
corresponding 1936 figure. For the air 
lines, E. S. Gorrell, president of the Air 
Transport Association of America, re- 
ported a new high in air travel: during 
July, American transport companies 
flew 44,094,684 passenger revenues miles, 
or 9.9 per cent more than they flew in 
July, 1936. 

Yet earnings records for the first six 
months of 1937 reflected a sharp differ- 
ence between aircraft manufacturers 
and air lines. While the former were 
doing a business of more than $49,000,- 
000 and rolling up sizable net incomes, 
transport companies had gone deeper in- 
to the red. 


Manufacturing Net Income 6 Mos. Net Income 

Companies Ended June 30 for 1937 
1937 1936 

Aviation Corp. $143,156a,g 49,699¢g $104,016b 

Boeing Airplane 253,896 92,423 168,364 

Consolidated 

Aircraft c 188,680 192,411 

Curtiss-Wright 900,597 821,820 1,017,657 

Douglas Aircraft 525,659a 194,612a 976,342 

Fairchild Aviation 85,659 21,044 78,982 

Martin, Glenn L. 526,307 c 732,652 

Seversky Aircraft 8,948d c 70.843g 

United Aircraft 1,688,055 548,560 302,433g 

Transport Companies 

American Airlines 600,000e,g 438,553g 4,589 

North American 

Aviation 66,832 86,027 4,230f 

Pan American 

Airways c c 955,352 

T.W.A. 487,14lg 4,812g 205,125 


United 
Air Lines Trans. 462,586g 133,246g 367.282 
a—6 months ended May 31; b—11 months ended 
Nov. 30; c—not reported; d—5 months ended May 
31; e—estimated; f—its transport division, Eastern 
Air Lines, accounted for 75 per cent of gross and netted 
$168,602; engineering and manufacturing division lost 
$160,936; g—deficit. 


FACTORS: For their poor showing, 
the air lines had only one thing to blame 
—last Winter’s series of fatal crashes. 
Actually, transport revenue increased 
about 8 per cent in the first four months 
of this year. But most of the lines, ex- 
pecting an increase of 30 per cent or 
more, had spent large sums for newer 
and bigger planes. After the crashes 
kept traffic from developing according 
to expectations, the lines were left sad- 
dled with heavy operating, depreciation, 
and maintenance charges which cut 
heavily into profit margins. 

The two big transport companies 
which have made money this year— 
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Eastern Air Lines and Pan American— 
managed to do so for different reasons. 
Eastern, which had no traffic-crippling 
crashes until this month, gets its chief 
revenue from carrying passengers South 
during the Winter and Spring when 
other lines have their slowest season. 
Pan American still receives about 69 
per cent of its income from government 
air-mail contracts; since the govern- 
ment canceled and reawarded contracts 
in 1934, Federal air-mail payments have 
averaged only about one-third of the 
domestic air lines’ income. 

Manufacturers, however, have thrived 
on government funds. In the last three 
fiscal years the money spent for army 
and navy planes and engines has gone 
up from $15,288,000 to some $58,000,000. 
Despite the fact that during the first 
six months of 1937 deliveries increased 
49 per cent over 1936, plane makers are 
reporting huge unfilled orders. Sample: 
Douglas aircraft, which recently re- 
ceived the largest peacetime contract 
ever awarded—177 two-engine army 
bombing planes—had $36,000,000 worth 
of business on its books at the end of 
last June. 

Rearmament programs abroad have 
helped swell plane makers’ profits. Air- 
craft exports shot from less than $10,- 
000,000 in 1933 to more than $23,000,000 
in 1936, with China, Argentina, and the 
Netherlands as last year’s biggest cus- 
tomers. 

Recent orders for commercial planes 
have also boosted manufacturers’ in- 
comes. Forced to depend less on air- 
mail contracts and more on passenger 
revenue, air lines have bought bigger, 
more efficient ships. The most popular 
model at present—Douglas’ DC-3, 21- 
passenger plane—sells for about $105,000. 


STOCKS: Most investors now realize 
that it may be three years or more be- 
fore the industry’s earnings record will 
begin to support romantic tales of po- 
tential profits. Meanwhile stock prices 
continue to be out of line with the earn- 





































ings possibilities of aircraft and trans- 
port companies. 

Experts generally consider that 9» 
stock should sell for about fifteen times 
its annual earnings. Judged by this rule 
of thumb, current prices of most avia- 
tion stocks appear much too high: 


Manufacturing Price 1937 Earned per 936 
Companies On Earnings Share First Earnings 
Aug. 21, Needto Half 1937 per Share 


1937 Justify 
This 
Aviation Corp. 6% $0.43 $0.05a,d $0.04b 
Boeing Airplane 33% 2.25 0.44 0.32 


Consolidated 


Aircraft 22% 1.48 c 0.29 
Curtiss-Wright 5% 0.38 0.03d 0.174 
Douglas Aircraft 55% 3.68 0.92a 1.74 
Fairchild Aviation 5 0.33 0.25 0.23 
Martin, Glenn L. 21% 1.46 0.61 0.87 
Seversky 3% 0.21 c 0.144 
United Aircraft 28% 1.88 0.67 0.76 
Transport Companies 
American Airlines 22% 1.48 c 0.02 
North American 
Aviation 11 73 0.02 0.001 
Pan American 
Airways 6414 4.30 c 1,39 
Y.W.A. 12% 0.86 c 0.32 
United Air Lines 155% 1.04 0.32d 0.26 
a—6 months to May 31; b—11 months to Nov. 30: 


c—not reported; d—deficit. 


Even though companies report still 
larger net incomes for the second half 
of 1937, earnings per share must neces- 
sarily remain small because of the great 
number of shares outstanding. Last year 
the fourteen companies listed above 
earned a total of $4,433,726. Divided 
among the 22,492,600 shares which these 
firms have issued, this amounted to an 
average of 20 cents per share. 


- 


BONDS: Explosion in Far East 
Reverberates in United States 


Many a foreign-bond holder is a hard- 
bitten, disillusioned man. Since the 


early ’20s—when investors went on a 
$5,000,000,000 lending spree—they have 
learned to whistle for 60-odd cents on 
a dollar.* 

Two years ago Mussolini gave bond- 
holders a twinge; between January and 
September, 1935, the Duce’s Ethiopian 
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Boeing army bombers; plane makers are prospering on government orders 
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‘TD RATHER BE YOUR WIFE 


THAN YOUR WIDDW— 


PLEASE PUT THIS BLOW-OUT PROTECTION ON OUR CAR” 


\ HETHER you're married or single— 
\ whether or not you’ve ever had a blow- 
out, don’t blind yourself to these facts: 


Thousands of motorists are killed or in- 
jured—thousands of dollars are spent for re- 
pairs, doctor and hospital bills every year 
when blow-outs throw cars out of control. 
Every day somewhere, someone is headed for a 
costly or fatal blow-out accident. 

Many of these blow-outs that you hear and 
read about are due to the heat generated in- 
side of all tires by today’s higher driving 
speeds. This terrific internal tire heat may 
cause rubber and fabric to separate. And, if 
it does, an invisible blister forms. Bigger and 
BIGGER it grows until, sooner or later, BANG! 
It’s a blow-out! And where your car might 
land—nobody knows. 


A Life-Saving Tire 


To provide you, and everyone who rides with 
you, with real blow-out protection, every new 


Goodrich Silvertown Tire is built with the 
Life-Saver Golden Ply. This Goodrich in- 
vention is a layer of special rubber and full- 
floating cords, scientifically treated to resist 
internal tire heat. By resisting this heat, the 
Golden Ply gives you real protection against 
these high-speed blow-outs. 


No tire gives you Golden Ply blow-out pro- 
tection unless it’s a Goodrich Silvertown. And 
don’t forget, in spite of all the extra safety, the 
months of extra trouble-free mileage that this 
big husky Silvertown gives you, it actually 
costs much less than other super-quality tires. 


Protect Your Family 


Thousands of motorists have found that 
Silvertowns below mean safety above. For your 
own peace of mind, for the protection of your 
family and friends, stop at any Goodrich 
Silvertown Store or Goodrich Dealer for a 
set of these long-mileage, life-saving tires. Jé’s 
better to be safe than sorry! 


1 
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escapade dropped Italian 7 per cents, 
due 1951, from 94% to 50% (present 
price, about 85). In June, 1936, poverty- 
stricken Poland, declared a moratorium 
(since modified); in one day Polish 8s, 
1950, which had sold at 96 in January, 
plummeted from 63 to 40, and today 
they are still a sick security around 55. 

Last week Sino-Japanese strife (see 
page 5) upset the market. With the 
Shanghai brawl apparently only a cur- 
tain raiser for prolonged, exhausting 
warfare, Japanese bonds broke even 
more sharply than during the 1932 hos- 
tilities. Despite a rally, prices showed 
severe declines for the week. 

The extent of the fall reflected nar- 
row market conditions, due largely to 
the fact that repatriation of Japanese 
bonds has reduced supplies and mili- 
tated against active trading. Hence 
small sales had an exaggerated effect. 

The principal victims were investors 
in government and government-guar- 
anteed bonds, and in the stock of the 
American & Foreign Power Co., whose 
Shanghai subsidiary last year supplied 
14 per cent of the company’s consolidat- 
ed gross revenues: 


Price Week's Decline 1932 
i Low 


Decline since 

July | 
Jap. 5%s, ’65 65% 11 18% 43% 
Jap. 6%s, ’54 75% 13% 22% 524 
Taiwan Elec. 5%s 60% 14% 15% 36% 
Am. & F. Power 5s 73 7 5 15% 


Financial experts spread gloom in the 
Japanese “governments” market by 
stressing the plight of Tokyo’s finances. 


*Of $5,374,885,000 outstanding foreign 
bonds (excluding war and other intergov- 
ernmental debts) on Dec. 31, 1936, more than 
$2,000,000,000, or 38.5 per cent, were wholly 
or partially in default. Chief offenders: Latin 
America, with 75 per cent of its $1,541,000,- 
000 issues on the frozen list; Europe (main- 
ly Germany), with 50 per cent of the Con- 
tinent’s $1,656,000,000 bonds unsatisfied. 
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NEW YORK POST 


EDISONETTE: Betting bridge friends 
she could do something useful with- 
in two weeks, Mrs. Donald Braun of 
Mount Vernon, N.Y., invented this 
electric lawn mower. Controlled 
like a vacuum cleaner, the pneuma- 
tic-tired machine gets its current 
over a trailing cord. 
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NEWS-WEEK CHART 


A bondholders’ log 


Some even said that the Treasury 
couldn’t stand more than a three-month 
war and might be hard pushed to meet 
its foreign commitments. 

Mounting trade and budget deficits 
have recently battered at the yen and 
forced the Nipponese government to 
make heavy gold exports. In a steady 
outflow beginning in March, Japan has 
sent the United States $130,000,000 of 
the metal, reducing Treasury reserves 
to $400,000,000. Last week, Tokyo made 
a $6,055,000 shipment. 


®@ Other repercussions of the Asiatic 
war: Lloyd’s increased war-insurance 
rates on cargoes bound to or from Chi- 
nese ports; the Federal Reserve Board 
authorized American banks in Shanghai 
to close if operations became imprac- 
ticable; tea prices rose on predictions of 
a Chinese shortage; Japan removed im- 
port duties on iron and steel. 


RISKS: The weakness of Japanese 
bonds depressed overseas bonds gener- 
ally and emphasized the outstanding 
characteristics of many foreign issues— 
high returns, with proportionate risks. 
By contrast, purchasers of United States 
bonds* get relatively small returns but 
escape violent price fluctuations. 

Comparative experiences over the 
past ten years of investors in foreign 
bonds (as represented by The New York 
Times’ index of ten high-grade issues) 
and United States securities are shown 
in the accompanying chart—which al- 
so traces movements in Japanese 6% 
per cents and a leading Chinese issue in 
London (chief market for Nanking’s 
bonds). 

The relative firmness of Chinese 5s 
compared to Japanese bonds illustrates 
a notable fact: the Nanking issue is se- 
cured on China’s customs revenues, col- 
lection of which was organized and is 
still supervised by Britain. 


*Also soft last week, due to further li- 


quidating by banks in order to build up free 
reserves—recently reduced by Federal Re- 
serve decree—and to meet the growing de- 
mand for business loans. 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 


@ Winter & Co., New York piano makers, 
announced the purchase of a new plant 
in La Porte, Ind., the first increase jn 
the industry’s manufacturing facilities 
since 1923, when more than 300 com- 
panies turned out 343,050 pianos. The 
35 manufacturers still in business expect 
this year’s output to reach 125,000. 


© The Golden Gate Bridge and Highway 
District reported revenues of $548 167 
and a traffic total of 1,045,614 vehicles 
in the two months following the opening 
of the giant span across the entrance to 
San Francisco Bay. It was estimated 
that the bridge would clear $330,000 at 
the end of its first operating year. 


@® Members of the Textile Color Card 
Association received special cards show- 
ing the new colors for silk and wools, 
Some of the color names: African clay, 
plaster pink, beaten gold, crushed straw- 
berry, ice cream, vamp red. 


@ In his annual report, Charles R. Gay, 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, charged that “excessive” govy- 
ernment regulation and “undue credit 
restrictions” were harmful to the ex- 
change’s well-being. The Securities and 
Exchange Commission, chief stock 





ACME 


Charles R. Gay: the stock exchange 
president criticized the SEC 


market regulator, decided not to answer 
Gay’s charges. SEC authorities were 
aware that Gay had a duty to perform 
as spokesman for the exchange’s 1,300 
members; they also saw that in the 
event of a market collapse his state- 
ment would tend to pin responsibility 
on the commission. 


® Col. Leonard P. Ayres, business fore- 
caster and vice president of the Cleve- 
land Trust Co., prophesied that the 
country’s industrial activity would “hold 
up well during the remaining months of 
the year.” But “one fundamental ele- 
ment in the business situation is much 














less favorable ... the flow of new funds 
into business enterprises is not increas- 
ing in proportion to the expansion of 
production and trade.” 


e Officials of Custer County, Idaho, of- 
fered to sell the town of White Knob, a 
deserted silver, lead and copper mining 
town. Otto Cloninger, the mine’s watch- 
man since it was closed in 1928, warned 
prospective buyers: “Whoever buys the 
mine will have to pay my back salary. 
It runs up to $4,800.” 


e The SEC began questioning brokers 
about the recent activity in Technicolor, 
Inc., stock. Trading on the New York 
Curb Exchange had boosted the price 
per share from 18% last February to 
33% this month. 


e To thwart attempts at unionization 
of its employes, the White Furniture Co. 
of Mebane, N.C., established both an 
annual profit-sharing plan and monthly 
bonuses which the workers’ representa- 
tives will help the management com- 
pute from the firm’s books. 


e Whisky statistics released by the 
Treasury revealed that on next Dec. 5 
some 18,000,000 gallons—about 2,304,- 
000,000 drinks—will attain the legal age 
of four years required before they can 
be sealed with green Internal Revenue 
stamps and sold as bonded liquor. Total 
whisky stocks in government-bonded 
warehouses amounted to 447,983,387 gal- 
lons last July 31—a 60 per cent increase 
over 1914, the pre-prohibition record 


year. 


¢ A survey by New York’s Merchants 
Association covering salaries paid to 
3,592 clerks in 297 firms disclosed that 
the average wage last May amounted 
to $30.89 a week. A chief clerk in an 
investment brokerage office received the 
highest weekly salary reported: $575. 
Lowest: $9.50 a week earned by a minor 
clerk in the newspaper and magazine 
publishing field. 


® Frank J. Wiffler, secretary of the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association, told stew- 
ards and caterers at their 36th inter- 
national convention in Philadelphia that 
apple pie remains America’s first delica- 
cy, with coffee still the favorite drink. 


* Washington officials predicted Treas- 
ury borrowing in September of about 
$1,200,000,000, comprising $1,170,000,000 
to meet short-term obligations and $30,- 
000,000 new money. 


* To finance a “coffee defense’ pro- 
gram involving purchase and destruc- 
tion of 15,000,000 bags before the end 
of this year, the Brazilian Congress vot- 
ed an appropriation of $35,000,000—to 
be supplied by an issue of paper money. 


* American life-insurance companies 
paid out more than $41,900,000,000 to 
policy holders and beneficiaries in the 
92 years from 1845 through 1936, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Theo- 
dore M. Riehle, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 
Since 1929, payments have exceeded 
$18,000,000,000. 
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PICKET: When James Mitchell told 
his family there wouldn’t be any vaca- 
tion trip for them this Summer be- 
cause it would cost too much, his 
daughter Roma, 5, decided to change his 
mind. Bearing a placard “Daddy Is 
Unfair to His Kids,” she picketed her 
father’s Kansas City tavern until he 
agreed to take the family on a trip. 

POSTAGE DUE: In Indianapolis, the 
director of press relations of the Na- 
tional Convention of Young Democratic 
Clubs of America forked out 3 cents 
postage due on a letter. It was post- 
marked Washington and came from 
Postmaster General Farley. 

SAMPLE JOKE: Robert Davis, ex- 
change professor at Middlebury College, 
Vermont, and collector of international 
specimens of humor, announced that 
Vermont examples top his list. As an 
illustration he recounted the story of 
the large Vermont woman who married 
a small man named Elmer. One day 
when villagers spied her shaking sheets 
out the window they called: ‘“Look- 
ing for Elmer?” 


DETERMINED: Twice married and 
twice divorced from each other, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred H. McIntosh (both 56) of 
St. Louis decided to make a third at- 
tempt to live together. They were 
married again on Friday the 13th. 

HEADACHE: A customer in Samuel 
Lakpgie’s Detroit shoe-repair shop 
complained of a headache, so Lakpgie 
obligingly offered to go to a near-by 
drugstore to get him some tablets to 
relieve it. When Lakpgie returned the 
customer was gone. So was $205. 
Lakpgie used the tablets himself. 

JUSTICE: In Rochester, N.Y., Judge 
Jacob Gitelman sentences drunks to 
weekends in jail. ‘“What’ll I do?” 
asked Walter Johnson when he got a 
two week-end sentence, “I’m catcher on 
the Odd Fellows’ baseball team, and we 
play on Sundays.” The judge hesitated 
a moment: “We'll change that sentence 
to four Saturdays, no Sundays.” 

THOUGHTFUL: When Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Matthews of Los Angeles went 
to visit Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Michaeles 
in Evanston, Ill., they took their 470- 
pound lion pet in a truck. Two police- 
men summoned by neighbors decided to 
guard the truck there rather than take 
the lion to headquarters—“because it 
would only frighten the desk sergeant.” 

WHAT'S IN A NAME? Citizens of 
William Williams Corner want another 
name for their Indiana hamlet. Change: 
Billville. 

COOK: Mrs. Julis Moskowitz, visit- 
ing relatives in Brooklyn, N.Y., beat 
up a batch of her famous pancakes. 
After an ambulance had taken five of 
the diners to a hospital, interns dis- 
covered that Mrs. Moskowitz had mis- 
taken plaster of Paris for flour. 
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A rich friend, Julie, a strong and 
faithful friend who'll look out for you 
if anything happens to me... . Yes, I 
took out some insurance today. With 
New England Mutual, of course!” 





Thousands of men have given their 
families complete protection through 
our Family Income Policy. You can 
too. Write Department NA for our new 
booklet, “The Fullers Face the Facts.” 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 
“Stands for Safety” 
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To have the world at your side... 
| liable record of the men and events that have made the 
| mews... would be a welcome addition to your library. 


| News-Week Bound Volumes give you that record. As 

| a reference they are invaluable . .. . as an entertaining 

| means of refreshing your mind on past events they are 
more than enjoyable. 


Keep News-Week Bound Volumes in your library and 
| office. Order them today. 


| Volume IX now available 
January to dune, 1937. Price 
to.subseribers 


$2.50 


Price to non-subscribers 83.50 
Index 75i¢ 


















































































RITISH IN SHANGHAI: Expect defi- 


nite stiffening of British attitude in 
the Far East. British officials are 
now convinced that Japan envisages 
ousting Western Powers from Shang- 
hai and establishing complete con- 
trol. They point to Japanese refusal 
to accept Britain’s Shanghai truce 
plan; to the intimation that British 
and others might find it advisable to 
evacuate the city; to the fact that 
most fires in the International Set- 
tlement caused by Japanese shellfire 
were on British property. Deter- 
mined to maintain their foothold, the 
British are expected to call in large 
troop reinforcements from India. 


NAZIS BEHIND CZECH INCIDENT? The 


British Foreign Office is taking a 
much graver view of the Czecho- 
slovakia-Portugal situation than is 
being disclosed publicly. Officials re- 
ceived information several weeks ago 
that the Nazis would soon begin a 
subtle diplomatic offensive against 
Czechoslovakia. They’re now con- 
vinced Berlin prompted Portugal’s 
move; fear it’s simply the beginning 
of Nazis strategy; and anticipate 
Germany’s seizing a similar pretext 
for breaking off relations on grounds 
of Soviet influence in Prague. It’s 
now feared that Hitler, believing the 
British are occupied in the Far East, 
will proceed more boldly with Cen- 
tral Europe plans. 


It's significant that several officers of 


the German General Staff, including 
secret-service experts, paid a clandes- 
tine two-day visit to Austria. After 
arriving in Vienna, they drove along 
the Austro-Czech border, paying par- 
ticular attention to—and taking full 
photographs of—frontier districts op- 
posite Bratislava. 


BRITISH SHAKE-UP? Although plans of 


the Chamberlain government are be- 
ing closely guarded, current indica- 
tions are that there will be a post- 
vacation Cabinet change. Informed 
Londoners are saying that Lord Hali- 
fax is due to replace Anthony Eden 
as Foreign Secretary; Halifax is liked 
by Hitler; Eden, disliked by Hitler 
and Mussolini. Halifax, too, would 
be more amenable to Chamberlain’s 
desire to take a strong hand in for- 
eign policy. 


PERUVIAN INQUISITION: Almost unbe- 


lievable accounts of a widespread 
campaign of persecution and torture, 
carried out by members of the Bena- 
vides regime against political op- 
ponents, are revealed in letters sent 
out secretly by the Aprista party. 
The party, most of whose members 
are now in exile in neighboring re- 
publics, cites various horrible tor- 
tures practiced on certain of the 
party’s leaders. 


SELASSIE TO U.S.? With the English 


eager for Anglo-Italian rapproche- 
ment, Haile Selassie is finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to remain in Eng- 
land. His advisers are counseling 
against France as an alternative on 
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grounds that there the danger of as- 
sassination would be considerably in- 
creased. They favor an American 
home as the most practical solution, 
but Selassie refuses to leave Europe; 
feels such a move would seem to in- 
dicate surrender and the betrayal of 
his countrymen. 


SPIES IN SWEDEN: While wide publicity 


was being given the uncovering of a 
Nazi espionage ring in Britain, the 
Swedish Foreign Office was quietly at 
work ridding the country of a similar 
network. Swedish counter-espionage 
agents discovered the Deutsche Akad- 
emie of Munich was maintaining a 
secret representative in Sweden—the 
key man in a carefully built up Hit- 
lerite ring. Reports from him went 
first to the Munich cultural institu- 
tion, then to Berlin officials. 


FOREIGN NOTES: The Salzburg Music 


Festival and the Paris Exposition 
stole the thunder of the Bayreuth, 
Germany, festival, which is being 
overlooked by the tourist trade... 
The International Coffee Conference 
at Havana arranged for a big adver- 
tising campaign in the U.S., directed 
against decaffeinized coffees ... Brit- 
ish Admiralty is quietly recruiting a 
special defense reserve force com- 
posed of retired navy men over 40; in 
time of war they would lay mines in 
home waters ... Berlin bakers have 
been ordered to bake no more dough- 
nuts in order to conserve Germany’s 
lard supplies. 


ERMAN SUPERLINERS: Shipping men 
hear the Hitler regime plans to 
build two 1,250-foot superliners— 
about 250 feet longer than the Nor- 
mandie and Queen Mary. Even more 
interesting is the report that they 
will carry 10,000 passengers at $50 
and $60 apiece. Reasons are numer- 
ous: national pride; make-work pro- 
grams; possible military transports. 
Also, the Fihrer has played a lot 
with the idea of cheap vacation trips 
for the masses. 


WHISKY PRICES: The men who put 


across the Miller-Tydings Bill talked 
drugs, cosmetics, and books—but the 
liquor industry was most pleased. Its 
representatives carefully kept out of 
sight, but they were for the bill all 
the way. Price wars have given them 
bad headaches. Treasury officials 
now say the Miller-Tydings Bill, by 
its tendency to boost liquor prices, 
will encourage more bootlegging. 


SHOPPING BOOM: Expect a shopping 


boom to start soon after Labor Day. 
Merchants who persist in buying 
trom hand to mouth will be caught 
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flatfooted, probably unable to get de- 
livery in many lines they want to 
reorder. Big farm income is one rea- 
son for the forthcoming retail spurt; 
another is recent industrial wage in- 
creases. 


UTILITY EARNINGS: Reduced interest 


charges are sweetening corporation 
earnings statements. Everyone in 
Wall Street knew the utilities saved 
money by retiring high-coupon bonds 
and refinancing with low-coupon se- 
curities, but nobody thought the say- 
ings would increase earnings of some 
important utility companies by as 
much as a third. 


COST OF LIVING: Sharp increase in the 


cost of living can be expected. In- 
dustrial wages have increased 25% 
since the Spring of 1935; living costs 
have gone up only 4% in the same 
period. Automobile price boosts are 
only an early sign of the general 
climb which is bound to follow the 
wage rises. 


C.1.0. IN WALL STREET: C.I.O. organi- 


zers are signing up clerks, book- 
keepers, and other’ white-collar 
workers in New York’s financial dis- 
trict. It’s just another indication of 
dull times on the Stock Exchange. 
Employers are hoping that lively 
trading this Fall may discourage the 
movement. 


STANDARD TIRES: The automobile in- 


dustry is swinging toward universal 
use of a standard 16-inch tire. The 
“big three” now are uniform. Tire 
manufacturers long have wanted uni- 
formity; it makes for cheaper pro- 
duction. Dealers like the idea; it 
cuts down the size of the stock they 
have to carry—and, incidentally, to 
finance. 


BUSINESS FUTURES: Six leading mail- 


order houses will sell a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of goods this year, top- 
ping 1929 by almost a third... New 
tractors made by Graham-Paige 
will have radios . .. The country has 
gone crazy over the phonograph 
again; biggest manufacturer’s sales 
currently run 70% above last year’s 
... John Deere & Co. has taken out 
a patent on a cotton picker that uses 
the electric eye; say it’s only a work- 
ing model yet—not ready for sale. 


= 


AN AMERICAN COMPETITION: Pan 
American Airways isn’t worrying 
about last week’s announcement that 
the American Export Steamship lines 
had formed a subsidiary that would 
be Pan American’s first out-in-the 
open competitor after six years of al- 
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most uncontested foreign air-mail 
service. It’ll take two years before 
American Export can get delivery on 
flying equipment. In addition, for- 
eign landing privileges must be se- 
cured. 


PRESS NOTES: The rumor persists that 


Hearst is planning to continue the 
retrenchment campaign, with more 
papers marked for death . . . Don’t 
be surprised if Joseph B. Kennedy 
becomes Hearst general manager up- 
on completing his organization of the 
Maritime Commission; Jim Farley 
turned down the post... A brief 
strike last week in four of Wash- 
ington’s five newspapers, called by 
the International Typographical Un- 
ion, was settled before the day was 
over by the personal intervention of 
Edward F. McGrady. 


MISSING PERSONS: James Van Zandt, 


who as National Commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, was the 
spearhead in the drive for payment 
of the bonus, now seeks business for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in Wash- 
ington . . . Evelyn Nesbit, who 31 
years ago was a central figure in the 
historic Thaw case, now sings at the 
Wivel Restaurant in New York... 
George W. Norris, grocer who was 
run against his Senatorial namesake 
by Republican opponents of the Ne- 
braska Senator in the 1930 primary, 
will shortly complete a 90-day Fed- 
eral sentence for perjury before a 
U.S. Senate Committee; intends to 
return to Alvo, to his grocery busi- 
ness. 


a 


EMOCRATIC ‘PURGE’: Senator Guf- 
fey’s slashing radio attack on Sena- 
tors Wheeler, Burke, O’Mahoney, and 
other Democrats who opposed the 
President’s court plan revealed the 
tentative line of administration strat- 
egy in “purging” the party. F.D.R. 
will remain aloof, attack his enemies 
in generalities, utter the customary 
formal declaration that he takes no 
part in primary contests. Loyal New 
Dealers like Senators Guffey, Min- 
ton, and Schwellenbach will attack 
Savagely, name names, lead the 
“purge” movement. When a bolting 
Democrat is beaten for renomination, 
the administration will get the cred- 
it; when a rebellious Democrat wins, 
it will be proclaimed that the admin- 
istration was neutral—there were no 
reprisals, or as Farley put it, “no 
vendettas.” 


SPECIAL SESSION? Consensus of ex- 


pert opinion in Washington is that 
there’s less than a 50-50 chance that 
F.D.R. will call a special session of 
Congress in the Fall. Some Senators, 
betting 5 to 1 against the probability, 
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say it won’t happen unless there’s an 
imminent war or a drastic break in 
farm prices. Others, though agree- 
ing that the move would further an- 
tagonize Congressmen, say that farm- 
control legislation and a wage and 
hour bill could probably be jammed 
through in special session—especially 
if the President goes on his projected 
speaking tour. 


Note that all the special-session talk has 


come from Congress and lobbies, not 
from the White House. The Presi- 
dent’s close advisers regard it as an 
indication of Congressional anxiety 
over consequences of their failure to 
pass important laws at regular session. 
Friends are urging F.D.R. to sit 
back, let Congress come to him. 


CORCORAN STAYS ‘AWHILE’: Brain 


Trusters Tom Corcoran and Ben Co- 
hen aren’t on their way out yet, even 
though their value to the administra- 
tion has been considerably lessened 
by the chilling flood of publicity 
they’ve begun to receive. Corcoran 
has been circulating the story that, 
when he told the President of offers 
of private jobs, F.D.R. answered: 
“Stick around for a while, Tom.” 


SUTHERLAND STAYING: Expect no fur- 


ther Supreme Court resignations at 
least until January—and probably 
not until the end of the court’s next 
term. Justice Van Devanter’s prec- 
edent for finishing out a term will 
undoubtedly hold. Justice Suther- 
land, who’d planned to quit after 
F.D.R.’s court plan was defeated, now 
tells friends he’ll stay because of the 
Black appointment. 


VAN DEVANTER SEES VACANCY: Justice 


Van Devanter, whose retirement 
paved the way for the appointment 
of Justice Black, personally scoffs at 
two of the chief arguments which 
were advanced against the confirma- 
tion of Black. Van Devanter has 
told intimates that he feels a vacancy 
was definitely created by his retire- 
ment. In addition, he believes that 
there was no increase in emoluments, 
as many argue: cites as precedent 
the 1919 Judiciary Act which pro- 
vided retirement at full pay for Cir- 
cuit and District judges—after which 
several Congressmen, who voted for 
the act, accepted such judgeships. 


DESTROYER OBJECTIONS: Latin Ameri- 


can countries, except Argentina, are 
no longer much opposed to the pro- 
posed lease of six U.S. destroyers to 
Brazil. They realize that Brazil, de- 
termined to build naval defense, 
would go elsewhere for aid in train- 
ing men if it were refused here, and 
some South American nations will 
probably ask the U.S. to do as much 
for them. Most violent objection 
comes from other sources—Germany 


and Italy zealously engaged in build- 
ing up commerce with Brazil. 


Actually the destroyers can’t be lent 


until Congress approves. That joint 
announcement by Brazil and the U.S. 
that the understanding would be ad- 
hered to was simply to forestall any 
European diplomatic efforts to dis- 
rupt arrangements. 


HULL TALK: Discount current rumors 


of Secretary of State Hull’s resigning. 
If all started when the President, 
without notifying Hull, called in 
Stanley Hornbeck, former head of 
the Far Eastern Division of the de- 
partment, now an assistant to Hull. 
The Secretary found out about this 
visit, was furious, and Washington 
buzzed with a new crop of Hull resig- 
nation stories. 


PAYNE YS. STATION WLW: Commis- 


sioner George Henry Payne of the 
FCC can expect no help in his one- 
man battle to force reduction of the 
superpower grant of 500,000 watts to 
Crosley radio station WLW. Violent- 
ly opposing him are Commissioners 
Sykes and Brown, members of the 
old radio commission which made the 
Crosley power grant in 1934. F.D.R., 
trying to bring peace to the commis- 
sion, appointed two new commis- 
sioners when the dispute was pub- 
licized—a move similar to his peace- 
making efforts in the Bituminous 
Coal Commission squabble. _Inci- 
dentally, the new chairman, Frank 
B. MecNinch, won’t resign his present 
job with the Power Commission; the 
President’s “trouble shooter” will 
stay just long enough to clean up the 
FCC mess. 
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EUTRALITY DELAY: Action designed to 
put in force the American Neutrality 
Act in the present Chinese-Japanese 
war will be deferred as long as pos- 
sible—may never be taken if formal 
war declarations aren’t made. The 
State Department, pro-Chinese, is 
being aided in building up an anti- 
neutrality case by (1) the Treasury, 
which doesn’t want to disturb its 
monetary agreement; (2) the Com- 
merce Department, which opposes 
any interference with shipping; and 
(3) Department of Agriculture, which 
fears a reduction in cotton exports in 
a year of bumper crops. 


TRIVIA: Choicest Congressional junket 


this session is that authorizing a 
committee of 12 Senators and 12 
Representatives to visit Hawaii to 
study the question of Statehood; the 
territory has provided $20,000 to cov- 
er the costs... John L. Lewis is shop- 
ping around for a public-relations 
counsel—salary about $5,000 . . . Gov- 
ernor Graves’ appointment of his 
wife to the Senate seat vacated by 
Hugo Black astonished even hard- 
ened politicians, but Mrs. Graves 
made an immediate hit with all the 
newspaper men who talked with 
her. 
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TODAY IN 





AMERICA 


By Raymond Moley 


Hail and Farewell 


URING the past few months I’ve 

made it my business to travel 
some 12,000 miles through the country 
and to talk with many different sorts of 
people. That’s an old and pretty crude 
way of finding out what people are 
thinking about. There’s no scientific 
accuracy about the conclusions that re- 
sult from such a jaunt. 

But as it happens, my own size-up 
of the things people are worrying over 
coincides with the findings of a recent 
survey of a number of NEWS-WEEK 
readers. Our readers say they believe 
the following, in the order listed, are 
the greatest problems before the coun- 
try today: (1) the relations existing 
among organized labor, industrial man- 
agement and the government; (2) the 
status of the Federal budget; (3) un- 
employment and relief; (4) taxation; 
(5) the Supreme Court and the Con- 
stitution. 

The order of this listing is worth 
noting. It is curiously suggestive of 
the first chill of disenchantment with 
Administration policy. It suggests 
something of the uneasiness and con- 
cern I found everywhere this summer 
—even among those who took Mr. 
Roosevelt without reservations of any 
kind nine months ago. And finally, it 
suggests the basis on which the public 
is going to judge the President and 
Congress, as the whistle blows on the 
first quarter. 


> 


HE great wave of labor trouble that 

marked the first six months of 1937 
found the Administration and Congress 
singularly unprepared. The _ public, 
which had been exhorted to believe that 
the Wagner Act would lessen the num- 
ber of labor disputes, soon learned 
ctherwise. The sit-down strike spread 
through the country, while the Admin- 
istration resisted all suggestions that 
it condemn the device. Congressional 
leaders, incensed at the violation of 
property rights they considered in- 
herent in the sit-down, attempted to 
take the issue out of the hands of the 
President and to condemn the sit-down 
themselves. But this effort failed, end- 
ing in an expression of mild reproof 
fer both employers and the union. 

Nothing was done during this session 
of Congress to expand the Wagner Act 
to cover both unions and employers. 
Administration forces in Congress con- 
sistently defeated all efforts, such as 
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those of Senator Vandenberg, to amend 
the Wagner Act in order to make it less 
one-sided. Both Congress and the Ad- 
ministration failed to fix the limitations 
which the public, through its govern- 
ment, has an undoubted right to im- 
pose upon the parties to industrial 
warfare. The whole question is just as 
vague now as it was when this Con- 
gress began. 

The failure of Congress to pass the 
Black-Connery Wages and Hours Bill 
was unfortunate rather than tragic. 
The intersectional fight had so loaded 
the bill with exemptions and exceptions 
that it would have been a feeble thing 
in any case. But now the President has 
the ammunition for a political drive to 
pass a much stronger bill. 


+ 


N spite of a few mild words about 

economy, the President made no real 
effort to curb spending, and faint re- 
bellious rumbles in Congress on this 
subject had no effect. With business 
humming and profits large, govern- 
ment revenues for this fiscal year will 
be close to seven billions of dollars, the 
greatest sum ever collected in any 
year. Yet the deficit will be over $800,- 
000,000. This is assuming that the 
Treasury estimates of income for the 
remainder of the year are not too high, 
an assumption which is exceedingly 
questionable. Thus Congress leaves the 
financial status of the nation in a 
wholly unsatisfactory situation. Now, 
at the precise moment when we should be 
reducing the national debt, we are still 
spending more than we are taking in. 


> 


OR a while there was tall talk in Con- 

gress about cleaning up the relief 
mess. There were demands for the 
formulation of a permanent and defi- 
nite policy, the reduction of relief 
expenditures, the earmarking of ap- 
propriations. But all that went by the 
board. Under Administration pres- 
sure, Congress appropriated the amount 
sought for relief without important 
restrictions. So Congress and the Ad- 
ministration moved into what was sub- 
stantially the sixth year of Federal 
relief without the formulation of a 
policy, without even a determination of 
the size and character of the problem. 
Not until the tail end of the session, did 
the President finally consent to a rather 
inadequate taking of stock. The public 
is entitled to know that only stopgap 
relief legislation has come out of this 
Congress. 





HIS Congress did nothing construc. 

tive about taxes. Reform of the tax 
structure is long overdue. The Treas- 
ury now announces that it will submit 
proposals for a general overhauling 
when Congress reconvenes, hoping to 
achieve reforms that will permit speedy 
and accurate determination of tax li- 
ability, prompt disposition of litigation, 
more equitable distribution of the tax 
burden, further changes to plug loop- 
holes, and possible taxation of income 
from community property. 

This comes late; the job might bet- 
ter have been done at this session. At 
the next, Congress will have its eye on 
approaching elections, and the chances 
for thoroughgoing tax reforms will be 
measurably smaller. 

The hue and cry over tax loopholes 
accomplished little. In my opinion, it 
was raised principally for the purpose 
of making political capital, and to pro- 
vide an excuse for the shocking inac- 
curacy of the Treasury estimates of 
income. The bill to plug tax loop- 
holes was prepared hurriedly and was 
dictated by the necessity of saving face 
after the President’s and Treasury's 
attack on tax evaders. It was under- 
stood by only a tiny minority of Con- 
gressmen; and, while it undertook to 
plug some loopholes, it is far from be- 
ing a reasoning, understandable effort 
to improve our tax system. 


> 


T is clear that, after four years of 

talk about planning and prepared- 
ness, the Administration, with refer- 
ence to the major problems of relief, 
agriculture, labor and reorganization 
of both the judiciary and administra- 
tion, simply wasn’t ready. It forgot the 
first and foremost principle of planned, 
intelligent government, which is the 
coordination of the efforts of all those 
who are responsible for governing the 
country. 

The President’s public statements 
indicate that it is his belief that he 
alone should initiate proposals and that 
Congress should then find the means of 
carrying out his ideas. This is wrong 
in theory and impossible in practice. 
The Constitution contemplates a wholly 
different division of responsibility. 
Congress should plan with the advice 
and assistance of the Executive: the 
Executive should carry out the plans 
of Congress. 

Congress’ record, in terms of posi- 
tive legislation, leaves much to be de- 
sired. But the most hopeful aspect of 
the present political picture is that, 
after years of indecision, Congress has 
rediscovered its true function in the 
Federal system. By vindicating the 
principle of an independent judiciary, 
Congress did much to vindicate the 
principle of an independent legislature. 
Parliamentary government has not 
failed. It has been reborn. 
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Henry FORD believes what business 
men need is a good low-cost delivery 
unit. And because he believes it, he 
builds it! 

People used to expect quick service. 
Now, they demand it! When Mrs. Jones 
erders a dozen eggs right away she 
means right away, not when her grocer 
cets enough orders to make up an effi- 
cent load. If Mr. Smith needs 2000 

illons of fuel oil by noon... he means 

2 o'clock . . . not whenever the tank 
uck happens fo be in the neighborhood. 





To meet the demands for fast service 
at low cost, Ford now offers a choice of 
two engine sizes. With the 85-horse- 
power V-8, you can deliver a heavy 
load right on time ... yet the cost is 
low, considering the weight of the load 
and the speed of the truck. With the 
thrifty new 60-horsepower V-8, you can 
deliver a light load and still have a 
good chance of making a profit! 

Every type in the Ford V-8 Truck and 
Commercial Car line is available with 
the 85-horsepower V-8 engine. Those 


types commonly used for light delivery 
work are available also with the 60- 
horsepower engine. Your Ford dealer 
will be glad to talk with you about your 
needs and arrange an "on-the-job" 
test without cost or obligation. Call 
him today and set a date to try a Ford 
V-8 Truck or Commercial Car under 
your own operating conditions. 


@ Convenient, economical terms through the 
Authorized Ford Finance Plans of the Universal 
Credit Company. 
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* We believe Four Roses is America's finest whiskey 
F Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, Louis 
ville and Baltimore, also make Paul Jones 
Old Oscar Pepperbrand, Mattingly & Moore 


—all blends of straight whiskies (90 proof), 
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